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PEEFACE. 

This little book is one of a series reprinted 
from the MiinsTEBiNG Childben. The Ameri- 
can Tract Society having separated the entire 
Book into distinct Tales, which have circulated 
largely in the English colonies as well as in 
America, the same is now done in England, in 
order to secure the issue under the Author's own 
revision : and with the hope that this arrangement 
may be retained, should any reprint be called for 
when the copyright has expired. 

The series consists of — 

1. Kuth and Patience. 

2. Eose; or, The Ministering Child. 

3. Little Jane ; and other Tales. 

4. The Blind man's Child. 
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ff The wilderness, and the solitary place, shall be glad fov 
them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as th^ 
rose."— Is, xxxv. h 



CHAPTER I, 
*'If je loye me, keep my commandments."— >Jobn xiy. 15. 

In one of England's pretty villages lived a farmer 
named Smith, whose father and grandfather had 
rented the same farm before him. Farmer Smith's 
fields were kept like a garden for neatness ; and 
every ear of the wheat that waved on them in th^ 
golden harvest-time was sown by the hands of the 
village children. When brown and soft October 
came to meUow earth and sky, when the plough 
had turned the field's rich mould, and the heavy 
roll had pressed the long ridges flat, then followed 
the sowers— fathers with their merry children, boys 
and girls, all whose little feet could pace the fields 
backwards and forwards and not grow weary, 
whose fingers could drop the precious grain frora. 

\ 
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the little wooden basket held on their left arm, 
three grains into each hole, all these might go ; 
two lines following their fathers ; who, walking 
backwards, made two holes at every step with iron 
rods in their hands ; following as fast as they 
could their fathers' steps, and stooping low as they 
followed, they dropped in the grain with their 
little fingers — thus the bread that was to feed 
thousands, was sown by the hands of little chil- 
dren ; while the robin sung beside them on the 
yellow branches of the faded maple-tree, and, as 
the children passed it by, flew on higher up in the 
hedge-row, and perched again beside them, as if to 
cheer their work with its song, or to win their ear 
with its strain of gentle mirth. But wheat-sowing, 
like all other things on earth, has its wintry days ; 
and when November proves damp and cold, the 
wet land gets heavy, and the children suffer. 
Among the little band of sowers upon Mr. Smith's 
farm, was a child named Mercy Jones. This had 
been little Mercy's first year of dropping wheat. 
When her parents were living, Mercy never thought 
of being among the little droppers ; but they had 
both died of fever in one year, and left their 
orphan child to earn her bread under the care of 
her kind old grandmother, and her uncle Jem— 
her grandmother's only remaining son. Mercy 
had lived three years with her grandmother, and 
now she thought it a pleasant thing to go and 
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work under the blue sky in the fresh-ploughed 
fields, and so it was ; but when the wintry rains 
came, the work grew heavy for her slight strength ; 
her boots became stiff with the wet land, the chil- 
blains settled in her feet ; and when the dropping- 
time was over, little Mercy was laid up, unable to 
walk ; her greatest sorrow being, that she could 
not get to the Sunday-school where Miss Clifford 
taught. 

Miss Clifford was the friend of the village Poor. 
When she was a little child she often rode out 
with her father, and called with him at the farms, 
and sometimes at the cottages ; and when she grew 
older she had a white pony named Snowflake, and 
a groom to ride out with her, and then she often 
took her little Bible, and went alone to the homes 
of the Poor. Little Mercy loved her very dearly, 
and now she grieved that she could not go to 
school and hear from her lady's lips the pre- 
cious words which lead all who love them to 
Heaven. 

The eldest of Farmer Smith's family was a son 
named William. William seemed to know and 
love every foot of land on the farm, every tree 
and every living creature there ; but the chief 
favourites were a dog called Kover, and a young 
horse named Black Beauty. Black Beauty was 
bom and reared on the farm ; when a foal he fol- 
lowed William like a dog, and uo^ \ia -^^^ ^ws^- 
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mitted to William's care, and though only lately 
broken in and full of spirit, he could manage him 
by the sound of his voice. The horse was a beau- 
tiful creature, and Farmer Smith would say some- 
times, that if the children had not all been so fond 
of the horse, he must have taken one of the many 
high offers he had had for him ; but as it was, he 
made his children's affection for the creature a 
cover for his own, and a fair excuse for keeping 
him. Besides which, Farmer Smith knew that 
the last thing Mrs. Smith would approve, would 
be to see the horse led away : and so, in conse- 
quence of all these reasons, taken together, Black 
Beauty led an easy life, with none but familiar 
and kindly voices falling on his sensitive ears. 
Farmer Smith's next son, Joseph, called by the 
family Joe, was very quick at his books ] therefore 
his father kept him a year longer flism he would 
otherwise have done, as a boarder at school in the 
town; but it was considered that he had now 
learned sufficient, and he was put to work on the 
farm. The younger boys were Samson and Ted. 
Rose, the only girl, was the treasure of her father's 
heart and the light of his life ; he had her named 
Eose, for that had been his mother's name, and he 
said, " Maybe, if she has the name she may take 
after the nature too, and my mother was one of 
the best of women— ask the Poor if that isn't true, 
and I will always trust them for knowing what 
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anybody is !'' Little Rose grew up among the 
com, and the barley, and the sweet-scented beans 
— for her hand was mostly in her father's, and her 
feet trotting by his side ; she hunted for the red cup- 
moss in the muddy ditch— her little feet at the top 
while her father's stood at the bottom ; hers were 
the first rosy nuts gathered from the hazel-tree 
when glowing autumn came to ripen the fruits ; 
she called the wild birds all her own, and her 
displeasure fell on any one who dared to take the 
warm, soft nest from tree or hedge. Rose went 
when very young to the village day-school ; there 
she formed a friendship with little Mercy, and was 
learning quite enough to satisfy her father, but 
Mrs. Smith was not so easily satisfied. Mrs. 
Smith said they had but one girl, and she should 
always consider that they had been very much to 
blame if they did not give her a good education, 
and a boarding-school was the place to which she 
ought to be sent ; that if she were willing to part 
with the child, she did not see why ]VIr. Smith 
should object. Farmer Smith felt as if the 
sunbeam would pass from everything, if his 
little Rose were taken from his home; but he 
never opposed anything on which his wife was 
resolved ; so Mrs. Smith made all the arrange- 
ments, and William drove Rose with Ohesnut, the 
gig-horse, to her boarding-school. 
The strange faces and stiff ways of the town- 
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people, and the long streets, instead of wild lanes 
and trees, were very dull to the country child : 
but she learned her lessons, worked a sampler 
which was put in a frame, and came home at . 
Midsummer like a bird free from its cage. On 
reaching her home, Eose sprang from the gig into 
her father's arms, — her young brothers, Samson 
and Ted, came out with their welcome ; Kose 
kissed them, rushed up the staircase to her mother, 
who had not expected her so soon : then down 
again to speak to Molly ; then into the farm-yard, 
• where she stroked Rover, and all the cows — who 
were reposing in the straw till the cow-house door 
should be opened ; then into the stable, where she 
threw her arms round Black Beauty's neck ; and 
finally, was attempting to count the fowls, which 
baffled her skill by running one among another, 
when out came her mother at the back-door, say- 
ing, " Why, child, you run about like wild ! come 
in to tea, do." And Eose was soon in her old 
place by her father's side at tea. 

But at Christmas-time, her second holidays^ 
Rose came home vdth graver thoughts. A little 
school-fellow had died, and the sense of separation 
and death had passed, for the first time, over her 
heart. Eose did not say anything about it, she 
did not know very well what to say ; her mother 
was a person of few words, and those few were 
mostly quick ones; and Rose batdlj ka^^ tkat a 
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change had passed over her which others might 
observe. Her mother saw that she had lost her 
wild spirits, still she was often merry, and she ran 
about and made snow-balls with her brothers ; but 
at other times she would sit thinking alone in the 
chimney-comer, watching the burning wood and 
the flame creeping up oyer the great logs. She 
wondered where her little school-fellow could be, 
she knew that she was somewhere — not where her 
body was laid — in the dark grave ; where then 
was she? Rose knew there were two worlds 
beyond the grave ; one the holy heaven, and 
another the dreadful hell ; to which then was her 
little school-fellow gone? Rose could not telL 
And then came the thought— If I should die like 
her, where should I go] Rose felt she did not 
know ; and then she thought upon the words their 
Jlinister had said, whose sermons she heard at 
school — sermons which even a child could under- 
stand and remember ; and she wished that she 
could think of all he had preached about, and do 
as he had said that all, who had God for their 
Heavenly Father, should do ; and these thoughts 
made her grave. 

On the last day of the year, Mrs. Smith was 
busy ironing ; Rose had finished the little things 
her mother had given her to do, and wa& %fta^'8^ 
on her stool by the &re, ^Yiet^ ^^ T««ia^^^ '^'^^ 
some time quite silent. 
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"What are you thinking of, child f at last said 
her mother. 

"I was thinking, mother, that I wished our 
Minister here preached like the one where I go to 
school. I can't understand anything here." 

" How does your minister preach 1" 

" He preaches about our Saviour, and he speaks 
it so plain, I am never tired of listening. I wish 
he were here l" 

" And if he were, you would not hear him half 
so often ; you have three times as many Sundays 
at school as you have at home. I am sure I would 
not trouble about that" 

"No, mother, but if he were, then you and 
father would hear him too." 

"And I suppose it's that you always sit think- 
ing off 

"No, mother, not of that.'* 

"What is it then r 

"Why, the last Sunday before I came away 
from school, our Minister preached about, * Feed 
my sheep,' and * Feed my lambs ;' he said that our 
Saviour had told us to do so, and that it meant 
doing all we could for others — to help them for 
this world, and that good place where good people 
go : and I have been thinking that I don't do any- 
thing to help others." 

"Well, child, I am sure I don't know, for 1 
never beard that plain way of pteaclaixvs \.\ia.^ o\\^ 
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could understand ; but I can't see that it can 
belong to the like of you to be after doing for 
others ! I think if you mind your lessons at 
school, and do what I set you at home, you may 
very well play between whiles, and take it easy 
too.'' 

" But, mother, so many people do think about 
helping others, it's only I that do nothing !" 

" So many people, child ! what do you mean 1 
I think everybody is for self— that is the beginning 
and the end, with most that I see." 

" That's how it is with me, mother, but it is not 
so with all. When I went to spend the day with 
aunt Mackenzie at the Hall, she put up the pret- 
tiest little apple-pudding in a basin with a cloth 
over it, and sent it up to Miss Clifford, and I 
asked her if Miss Clifford was not well, for I 
thought that must be her dinner sent up to her ; 
and aunt Mackenzie laughed, and said, that was 
not the way to serve up ladies' dinners ; and then 
she told me that there was a poor old woman near, 
dying of old age, and that Miss Clifford went to 
carry her a little pudding, which the old woman 
liked better than meat. I said I wondered Miss 
Clifford did not send it, when she had so many 
servants ! and aunt Mackenzie said, it was Miss 
Clifford's taking it that made the best i^axt c^l ^. 
Miss Clifford feeds hex \ieT^^M\ «sA wxsv\. "^^^r.- 
kenzie said, none could ftimV^V-^^^V^^'^^^^ 
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her voice could do for sickness, that had not 
known it as she had/' 

" Well, child, but you don't think you could do 
like Miss Clifford, I suppose V' 

"No, mother, but you know you often do send 
something to sick people ; and I thought if I took 
it to them, perhaps they might like it all the bet- 
ter, and then I should be trying to do as our 
Minister said." 

"Well, I don't know but what they would, if 
you are bent on being like Miss Clifford !" 

" No, mother, I could never be like Miss Clifford; 
but I do sometimes think if Miss Clifford did but 
teach me, as she teaches Mercy, I might learn more 
of what our Minister at school says." 

" Well, child, it is all very well for Miss Clifford 
to be thinking about everybody else, but as I say, 
Miss Clifford is no rule for you, that I can see." 

" No, mother, but there is Miss Mansfield in the 
town; neighbour Jones says that she has put Mercy 
into the penny club this year, and Miss Mansfield 
is younger than I am." 

" I dare say that was her mother's doing : and 
selling tea no doubt is better than sowing wheat, 
for it was not much of it that was likely to have 
come up if the weather had held so wet as it was." 

"But then, mother, there is Mercy herself, — 

when I was at home last midsummer, and you sent 

me to ask how dame Clark was,—- tlnet^^^ "Me.i:cY^ 
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upon the table by the window, all alone, with her 
Bible on her knee ; and I asked her why she was 
there 1 and she said, dame Clark had just fallen 
asleep, and she had come down to watch, for the 
people made such a knocking on the door when 
they wanted anything, she was afraid they would 
wake her. And I asked her who set her to nurse 
dame Clark 1 and she said nobody set her, that she 
liked to do it. And I asked her if it was not very 
dull 1 and she said that it was not dull at all ; that 
dame Clark liked her to read chapters and verses 
to her, and to hear her sing ; and she said dame 
Clark caUed her " Comfort.'' 

" I always did say that Mercy was the best child 
in the parish," replied Mrs. Smith ; " I never look 
twice after her, let her be doing what she will up 
here." 

" But, mother, I don't do anything for others." 

" Well, child, what would you do V 

"Why, yesterday, neighbour Lambert told me 
that little Johnnie could not leave his bed, with 
the chilblains in his feet ; she said he had quite 
worn out his socks, and she could not make the 
money to buy him any more ; and I thought if I 
might but have a little of our worsted, I could knit 
him a pair of socks in my play-time T 

" Well, I have no objection, I am sure," reijlifid. 
Mrs. Smith, " but whaVa tk^ \x%^ c^i orsv^^^set'^'' 
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" 0, mother, I could make him two pair if I 
might." 

" Well, to be sure, two is better thau one any day." 

" May I begin to-day then, mother V 

" I thought your pins were set fast with your 
father's stockings, and you won't do much more 
than finish them of evenings, these short holidays ; 
but if you wish to be after the socks in the day, I 
will lend you mine, when I have finished the pair 
I am doing now for Ted,— but I am only in the 
first sock yet." 

A cloud passed over the joyous look, that had 
kindled on the face of little Rose at her mother's 
leave to make two pair of socks, — when she found 
that she must wait days for pins ! but still her 
heart felt lighter,— she had talked with her mother 
about it, and it was not so bad as she expected. 

When Rose had gone to her pillow that night, 
Mrs. Smith said, " I have foimd out what ails the 
child — she wants to be after the Poor, doing for 
them !" 

" Don't say a word against it," replied farmer 
Smith ; " let the child have her way, it's just like 
ray mother; she took to reading her Bible and 
caring for the Poor, when she was quite young ; I 
have heard my grandfather say so ; and she made 
one of the best of women ; I hoped the child 
would take after her grandmother, when I named 
^er Rose. '^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

'* Suffer tlie little children to come unto me, and forbid tliem 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God." — Mark x. 14. 

EvEEY one was up early who had anything to do 
on Mr. Smith's farm. Mr. Smith set all his men 
to work, and then was ready for breakfast by seven 
o'clock. It was the last day of the year on which 
Eose had talked to her mother about making the 
socks for little Johnnie, and on the new year's 
morning, while setting the breakfast-table by can- 
dle-light, she heard widow Jones speaking to her 
mother at' the back-door. Rose guessed that widow 
Jones was going off to the town ; and she was right. 
Oh, thought Rose, if I had but twopence, neigh- 
bour Jones would buy me a set of pins ! but I dare 
not ask mother, she would think it all waste to 
have two sets, when I cannot use both at once. 
Oh, if father would but come, he would give me 
twopence, and then mother would not mind, if 
father had given me the money for my own. Rose 
looked from the front door out into the snowy 
morning ; far into the darkness her bright eyes 
searched, but no father was in sight. Could she 
ask her mother 1 No ; she dare not. Yet perhaps 
her mother would for once let Yiet \l«^^ ^tl^^^^^jl^^ '^% 
08 she WH8 going so soon "back. Vi «.^o<^ -^VoJ^^^^^^^^ 
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she stood full of doubt between hope and fear, she 
heard her mother^s quick voice say, " Well, good 
day, i^eighbour ;" and the back door shut, and poor 
Rose's hope was gone. William and Rover — 
William's dog, had just come in, both were white 
with the falling snow, but Rose stooped down and 
threw her arms round Rover to hide her tears. 
William's quick eye saw that his little sister was in 
trouble. " Wha,t are you telling Rover about, hey, 
Rose 1 Come, look up and tell me, there's no good 
in hiding it all in Rover's ears; and there's nobody 
by but me." "Oh, it's nothing now, William," 
replied Rose. " What was it then ?" asked the kind 
brother. " It was only that I did so want a set of 
pins, and neighbour Jones has just gone to the 
town, but they cost twopence, and I was afraid to 
ask mother, because I have one set, but they are 
fast with father's stockings, and mother said she 
would lend me hers when Ted's socks are done ; 
but I'm afraid that won't be in time for what I 
want before I go to school, and father didn't come 
in sight, though I looked for him all the time that 
neighbour Jones stood at the door." "I should 
like to know why you could not have asked me," 
said William. " I should think I might have done 
as well as father for once, and better than Rover 
but never mind now, I dare say it will all come 
rJ^hk in the end." And Rose had wiped away her 
/asTs^ wiili William' a red pocket-liaiidket(i\ii<d/^\3^\. 
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as she heard her father shaking the snow from his 
feet outside the door. 

While Rose was sitting between her father and 
William at breakfast, a thought came into her 
mind ; she knew that Mercy had a set of pins, and 
that it was very seldom that poor widow Jones 
could buy any worsted to put them in use ;— per- 
haps she might not have any use for them now, 
and if not, she knew that Mercy would lend them 
to her: so after dinner that day, Rose said, 
"Mother, it's fine now, may I go and call on Mercy, 
I have not seen her for a whole week ?" " Yes,'' 
replied her mother, "only take care and keep 
out of the snow-drifts." So off set Rose, with 
the eager step of hope and expectation ; the sky 
was cloudless blue, and all the snow looked 
sparkling diamonds ; — Rose liked to feel it under 
her little feet, and the ministering child left the 
track of her footsteps in that pure untrodden 
snow. 

Rose knocked at widow Jones's door, and Mercy 
said, " Come in." Rose opened the door, and there 
sat little Mercy in her grandmother's old arm- 
chair, with her feet in another chair, wrapped up 
in a. thin old blanket ; a few coals were left close 
by her side to keep the little fire in ; a table with 
a cup and plate from which she \i^.<5L \,^<ecv V'st 
dinner stood near her ; on t\ie \,a)cAfe\a?3 V<et\^*^^ 
Bible; her liyiSn-book was ia'keT \ia.TA* 
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" Why, Mercy, are you ill f asked Rose, going 
up to her. 

" No, only my feet got worse with the chilblains, 
I have kept my bed nearly a week ; but grand- 
mother's gone to the town to-day, so uncle Jem 
carried me down before she went, that I might not 
feel so lonesome with no one in the house." 

" I wish I had known it," said Rose ; " are they 
very bad T 

" No, they are getting better now, and «ince I 
have been kept in-doors, I have learned a whole 
chapter out of the Bible, and three short Psalms, 
and two hymns, and Miss Clifford came to see me, 
and then I said some of them to her ; and grand- 
mother said that was as good as going to school. I 
have been thinking, perhaps Miss Clifford will 
come to-day, it*s almost a week since she was here, 
and the weather has broken out so fine !" 

" Do you really think Miss Clifford will come 
to-day 1" asked Rose. 

" I seem to think she will," replied little Mercy, 
" only I don't know ; but I have learnt another 
Psalm, perfect every word — and a hymn too." 

" Do you like going to the Sunday-school very 
much T asked Rose. 

" Yes, that I do ! and so would anyone if they 
did but once get into Miss Clifford's class," replied 
Mercy. 

*' I should like it, I am sure," 8aldpB.oa^, 
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Just then they caught a sight of the black pony 
of Miss Cliflford's groom passing the window, and 
the hearts of both the little girls beat quick as the 
lady entered. Miss Clifford spoke kindly to Eose 
as well as to Mercy, saying, as she made Kose sit 
down beside her, "I am afraid I have stopped 
some pleasant talk." 

" No, ma'am," replied Mercy, " Kose was only 
saying how she would like to go to the Sunday- 
school." 

" Do you really wish to come to the Sunday- 
school ]" asked Miss Clifford, looking at Rose. 

" I go to a boarding-school, ma'am, and I am 
afraid mother would not let me," replied Rose. 

" What made you wish it 1" asked Miss Clifford. 
" Come and tell me." 

Rose came within the arm so kindly open to 
receive her, but she did not speak. 

"If you could tell me why you wished it," 
said Miss Clifford, "perhaps I could find some 
other way to help you, if your mother objects to 
your coming to the Sunday-school." 

Rose answered in a low voice, " Because I want 
to do as our Minister at school tells everybody 
they must ; and I don't know how." 

"What is it that your Minister tells ^ovsL^fi ^<^'^'' 
asked Miss Clifford. 

"He says, Everybody roust come\.o ^^^'^^^"T^'^e. 
/ don't know how," Roae aTia^^x©^\ ^^^ 
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child's large tear fell upon the hand that held her, 
and the tears of answering feeling gathered in Miss 
Clifford's eyes. When Mercy saw the tears in 
Miss Clifford's eyes, and on the cheek of Rose, she 
cried too, she knew not why, except because she 
saw the tears, of those she loved — and that alone 
is often cause enough for childhood's weeping ; a 
purer, higher cause than some that after years too 
often offer. 

"Does not your Minister tell you how' to come 
to Jesus T asked Miss Clifford. 

**I don't know," replied Rose. 

" Will you listen to me then, and try and under- 
stand, if I tell you f Miss Clifford asked. 

Rose looked up in the lady's face, and that look 
was assurance enough. 

" Who have you come to now, while you are 
standing here 1" asked Miss Clifford. 

** To you," answered Rose. 

" Yes, you have come to me ; and you have been 
telling me what you want. Now, just as you have 
come close to me, and told me what you want, so 
you must come to the Lord Jesus and tell Him. I 
hear you now, because I am near to you ; but Jesus 
is always near to you ; He hears every word ; and 
whenever you speak to Him, He stoops down and 
listens to all you say ; and He can* teach you all 
you want to know, and give you all you ask Him 
for. Do you pray to Him ?" 
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" I say, * Our Father, which art in Heaven/" re- 
plied Rose ; *' our governess said I ought ; and 
sometimes I say other things, when I want them 
very much. Our Minister said we might ask for all 
we wanted when we pray — only governess does, not 
know when I do that." 

" Do you tell our Saviour that you want to come 
to Him?" 

" No, I don't know how." 

" K I write you a short prayer, do you think you 
could read it T 

" yes ; I can read writing a little." 

" Then go to the door, and ask the groom for my 
basket ; I have ink and paper there." 

Rose brought the basket, and Miss Clifford wrote 
in a plain hand — 

" O God, my Heavenly Father, I am a sinful, 
helpless child ; and I want to come to Jesus, that 
I may be safe and happy for ever. O lead me to 
Jesus, that I may know and love Him and keep 
His commandments 1 Let me be washed from all 
my sins in the precious blood of Jesus. And give 
me the Spirit of Jesus to dwell in my heart, that 
I may be Thy child, and live with Thee for ever. 
Thou hast said Thou wilt do this, if we ask ; t ask 
Thee to do it for me, O my Heavenly Father, for 
the sake of my Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen.'* 

Miss Clifford heard Rose t^^.^^Os^a^"^^^^^-.'^^^ 
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folded it up and gave it to her ; making her sit 
down by her, while she talked to Mercy. After a 
little conversation, Miss Clifford heard Mercy 
repeat her Psalm, which was said without one mis- 
take ; then Mercy repeated her hymn, and Rose 
thought, as she listened, that certainly the hymn 
would please her father. After this. Miss Clifford 
took leave of the children, saying to Rose, '* I have 
a class of farmers' daughters every Monday after- 
noon, at three o'clock in my home. You are 
younger than any there, but if you like to come, 
and your mother has no objection, I shall be very 
happy to receive you ; do you think you would 
like to come V* 

"O yes, ma'am, very much," said Rose, with 
brightening colour. 

" Perhaps you would like me best to ask your 
mother about it V 

" Yes, if you please, ma'am." 

" Then I will ride round that way to-day, so you 
will not be kept long in suspense," said Miss 
Clifford, smiling at the eager look on the face of 
Rose ; and then with her kind " Good-bye," to 
both children, the lady mounted her white pony, 
and was soon far away. 

** How glad I am that Miss Cliff'ord did come," 
said Mercy, " I thought she would." 

" How very kind she is," said Rose. ** If mother 
w il 1 but let me go, how glad I shall be. How I 
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wish I knew that piece of poetry you said, 
Mercy." 

"Ifs a hymn,'' replied Mercy; "have not you 
got a book like mine T 

" No, I wish I had ; I learnt some pieces of poetry 
at our school ; but father says they are too fine 
for him, and I dare not try mother ; but I think 
father would like what you said. Is it very hard 
to learn T 

" No, it is not hard at all ; shall I lend you my 
book for a little while ] Only I must learn another 
before Miss Clifford comes again." 

" If you will let me have it," said Kose, " I will 
try and learn it to-morrow, and then you shall be 
sure to have it back again." So Mercy lent her 
little treasured hymn-book ; Rose put it safe in her 
pocket ; then tucking the folded prayer down deep 
into her bosom, she remembered how long she had 
stayed. She had quite forgotten the pins, and no 
wonder — there had been enough in that call on 
Mercy to fill her young heart ; and now, seeing the 
fire almost out, she stooped down to put on a 
shovel of coals that stood beside it ; Mercy guessed 
her intention, and exclaimed, "Oh, no, not all 
those ! only one or two, just to keep it in till 
grandmother comes ; that is all the coal there is, 
and there won't be any warmth left for grand- 
mother," 
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" But, Mercy, you will be froze ; you look as cold 
as the snow now V 

" That is only because the door stands open ; it 
goes so bad, it won't shut from outside, except by 
those that know how to humour it." 

" Not shut from outside !'' said Kose ; ** why 
don't you have a new one V 

" That is the new door," replied Mercy : " the 
old one was all to pieces ; grandmother went back- 
wards and forwards to steward Jacobs about it till 
she gave up all hope ; and then she dreaded the 
winter so bad, with only that old door to keep it 
out, that she went all the way to squire LofFt him- 
self ! she saw the ladies, and they came over in 
their carriage, and looked at the door ; and then 
they went to steward Jacobs and gave the order ; 
and steward Jacobs was angered to think grand- 
mother should have been to squire Lofft, and the 
door was made of green wood, and it shrank all 
round, and now there is no keeping warm anyhow ; 
but Miss Cifford has found it out, and she says 
there are more ways than one of setting that 
right." 

" What will she do T asked Rose. 

"I don't know," replied Mercy; "but grand- 
mother says that now it's once in Miss Clifford's 
hands it's sure to come out right." 
^"^T&en you won't be cold longT' ^«i^ ^o^^ 
^^^Z2e3tly— forgetting all but the aUg^X. a\i\Nex oi 
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little Mercy. " Til see. if I can't make the door 
shut outside. Only I wish I had some of our 
logs, just to make up the fire fit to be seen. But 
I must go now, or mother will scold. Come 
now, door, you shall shut for me.'' Eose gave 
a hard pull, but back went the door; then a 
gentle pull, but the moment she let go it flew 
open. " Was there ever such a door i" said Kose 
in despair. 

" Never mind !" said little Mercy from within, 
'* never mind trying it any more, there's nobody 
but grandmother and uncle Jem can shut it from 
outside." But in the heat of her displeasure with 
the door, and the man who had made it, and dis- 
tress at leaving the helpless little Mercy exposed 
to the cold evening air, Kose pulled and shook the 
door, but pulled and shook in vain. Horses' feet 
came down the lane, but Kose was still contending 
with the door, and did not hear them. It was 
William on Black Beauty. 

" Hey day, little miss ! are you breaking into 
neighbour Jones's while she is awayl She will 
soon be home to find you out." 

" O, William !" said Kose, ready to cry with her 
vain efforts ; " I am so glad it is you. There is 
poor Mercy — she can't put her feet to the gco\i.tv<L 
with the chilblains, and iio\. «i.\>\\» ^i -^^c«sis^*">». 
the ire, and I can't sihMt fhe ^oot^ ^.c^ois: 

"It'8 no more use %o lo»^ 75^a\Afexvc^^'^'^'^ 
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than it is with a donkey," said William, getting 
down from his horse. 

" Oh, do try to shut it !" said Kose, "and speak to 
poor M^rcy first." 

" Well, Mercy," said William, going in ; " why I 
guess you could not go dropping now] Poor 
thing ! and is that all the fire you can give New- 
year's day T 

" No, I have some coals, but I am keeping them 
till grandmother comes in.*' 

"Let me see them. Well, to be sure — they 
would about fill the sugar-basin. I left Jem riving 
wood hard enough to-day, and he shall feel a little 
of the weight of it home before long ; so don't save 
up that poor handful ; there— it is all gone ! That's 
the first coal I have put on neighbour Jones's fire ; 
and I think I have known her years enough to 
have done it sooner. Now for the door. Well, 
'tis a fashion of fitting, to be sure. I fancy he that 
made it would learn to work better if he had just 
one night behind it this January weather. A bit 
of string is the only thing that will do it." William 
took from his pocket a ball of string, and slipping 
the string round the latch within, he drew the 
door quite close, and tied the string tight round 
the hook that fastened back the shutter without. 
Then lifting Kose on Black Beauty, he gave her the 
j-eJny the little maiden seated sideways on her 
brother's saddle, well at ease, pondeir^d on p?c^\. 
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events, and felt to see her folded paper was 
quite safe, while William kept even pace by her 
side. 

Kose was soon seated before the farm kitchen- 
hearth, making the toast for tea, and wondering 
how William would manage about getting some 
logs for Mercy's fire, when William came into the 
kitchen, and said, " Kose, look here." 

Kose ran to his side at the window ; there, over 
the cold snow, which lay white beneath the dark- 
ness, Jem was making his way home from the 
farm, with one of the ,deep farm baskets on his 
shoulder, piled up with logs of wood. 

" Is all that for neighbour Jones T asked Rose, 
her face beaming with delight. 

" Yes, that it is," replied William, " it was father 
piled it up like that ! I found him and I told him 
how the poor thing sat shivering there, and he 
said he should never forgive himself if that orphan 
child perished with cold. I will say it is a plea- 
sant thing to see father give ! I told him about 
the state of things I had found, and he went at 
once to Jem and said, * I suppose you would not 
be much against carrying half a dozen of those 
logs home with you to-night?' Jem shook his 
head with a smile ; he never took it the least that 
father was in earnest, but father IvaA y^'^^^^'^'^ 
basket with his own lianda m i\o \Kxcvft, ^2>^^ nJs^^-^n. 
he set it th^ next minute on 3^:^^ ^^"^^^^"^ 
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said, * There, now make the best of your way 
home, and tell your good mother I would give any 
lad on my farm such a load as that is, if I could 
find any to trust as I can her son !' and then father 
was oEf as he always is when he thinks he has 
done." Rose listened, and as she listened she 
slipped her hand into her brother's. William felt 
this silent expression of the new-formed link be- 
tween them— he had met his little sister in her 
heart's young sympathy, she felt she could turn to 
and depend on his aid, and it seemed to her he 
stood the nearest to her in the new world of feeling 
and effort her trembling steps had entered. Jem 
was out of sight, but Rose still watched from the 
window—as if she thought to see the dying embers 
on Mercy's cold hearth blaze up around the new 
year's logs ; William still stood by his little sister 
and felt and shared her joy ; the flickering fire- 
light showed the elder and the younger face — both 
beaming with the glow of blessed charity. 

"Where's Jem?" asked Mrs. Smith in a loud 
voice ; " let him know I want him before he's off 
to-night." 

" He is off already, mother," said William ; 
" what did you want V* 

" How vexing I" exclaimed Mrs. Smith, *' that is 
always the way— people are off just when you want 
^Aem most! here I had had a bottle oi \ieet ^>xt \\^ 
^U ready for him to take home to Taia uiot\i^\: \ i^^ 
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how she will toil through the lanes in this deep 
snow, I can't think !" 

" Never mind, mother," said William, " Til run 
after him ; don't wait tea for me if father comes 
in.*' William's hat was on, and away he ran, and 
Kose still stood at the window, watching her 
brother through the darkness, by the light of the 
snow. 1 

" Tell Mercy to have a little heated right hot, 
and let her grandmother go warm to rest !" shouted 
Mrs. Smith after William. « Yes, mother !" Wil- 
liam shouted back as he ran. "Ah !" thought 
little Rose, "what would have been the use of 
mother sending that message, if William and I 
had not seen to the fire !" 

. William overtook Jem almost at the cottage 
door, and delivering the bottle of beer and the 
message, he returned to the farm. Jem, with 
thankful heart, stowed away the wood, made up 
the fire, set little Mercy carefully in another chair, 
that his mother's might look ready for her to sit 
down in at once ; set out the frugal meal, put the 
tin mug ready to heat the beer, and then sitting 
down upon the stool, which was his usual seat, 
took little Mercy's feet carefully on his knees, that, 
as he said, they might feel a bit of comfort frota 
the fire too. 
Meanwhile poor widow Joives. ^^«» \,cSl!^^ ^^^ 

the snowy lanes \ turning oV, \^«>\» '^^^ Vysv^^^ ^^ 
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corner, she suddenly caught sight of the ruddy 
glow, cast by the blazing wood-fire through the 
large casement on the snow. "And what's the 
matter now V^ said widow Jones to herself, as she 
hastened on with quicker step and beating heart, 
" sure the child has not set herself afire and the 
old place too f — the thought of a warm glowing 
hearth having been kindled up, was too great an 
improbability to enter widow Jones's mind. At 
last her hand was on the latch, and in a moment 
more she saw the picture of comfort — the two she 
loved more than life, the logs of burning wood, 
the arm-chair waiting for her, the little supper- 
table set ready! "There's mother!" said Jem, 
and starting up, he laid little Mercy's feet gently 
upon the stool where he had been nursing them, 
and took his mother's old umbrella and basket 
from her hand. Widow Jones, overcome with 
fatigue, exhaustion, and surprise, sank down into 
her arm-chair, while Jem poured some beer from 
the black bottle into the tin mug, and set it on the 
side of the burning log to heat, and, cutting off a 
piece of bread, he knelt down before the fire to 
make some toast to put into it. 

" Well, I never thought to find the like of this !" 
said widow Jones at last. " Where in the world 
did you manage to get fire-wood and beer ]" 
" That's all master's and mistress's goodness !" 
replied Jem; "but never mind tia.at, motV^^,^^^ 
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you have taken a sip of the beer, and got a little 
life into you." 

But widow Jones could not wait, " Bless them 
for it !'* she said, fervently ; and then taking up 
her basket from the table where Jem had set it 
down, she went on to say in a livelier tone, " Here, 
Mercy, child, I have a rare surprise for you : if 
you are not to run about with warm feet at last, 
I don't know who is ; look you here !" And pair 
after pair of warm stockings were piled up on 
widow Jones's knee. 

" 0, granny ! what,' all for me %" said Mercy, as 
she stretched out both hands to receive one pair, 
and feel its warmth. And then, while she un- 
folded pair after pair, widow Jones told the his- 
tory of all ; and Mercy heard that Miss Mans- 
field, the little girl who had given her penny 
every week to put Mercy on the clothing club, had 
sent these thick warm stockings, all mended and 
folded by her own little hands, to clothe the orphan 
child. Jem opened both his eyes and mouth to 
listen, saying as his mother ended, "Why! the 
world is warm all over to-day, out here in the 
country, and down there in the town " But the 
beer in the tin mug began to boil, and the toast to 
put into it had long been made ; so widow Jotvee. 
and her son Jem and her ^il^ie ^^.\AA«».^'^'^ 
began vnth thankful hearts and ^ixm^c^ ^^•^^ns^'*^ 
to partake of their simple fare. 
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At the farm Mr. Smith had come in by the back- 
door, and William returned by the front, and they 
all sat down to tea. 

"What's thisl" said Kose, as she took a long 
thin parcel from under her plate. 

" You had better look and see," said William ; 
" it seems you have the best right to it." 

"There is no direction upon it?" said Rose. 
" Mother, shaU I open it f 

" Well, I suppose there is not much use in keep- 
ing it shut !" replied Mrs. Smith. 

Rose opened it slowly and carefully ; i" O, my 
pins ! my pins !" she exclaimed, " mother, was it 
you 1 Did you tell neighbour Jones 1" 

" Tell neighbour Jones,— no ; what should I 
have to tell her r 

" You had better ask Rover,*' whispered William, 
"he knows more about it than mother?" Rose 
laughed at this ; " O, William, how glad I am ! 
did you tell neighbour Jones V 

" No, not I ! You seem to think no one has 
the sense to buy a set of pins but neighbour 
Jones !" 

" You did not go after them yourself, did you V 
asked Rose. 

" You had better ask Rover about it," replied 
William, " he has the most right to answer, seeing 
^ou toM him first in the morning T So Roae was 
provided with ber set of pins,— io\ic \>ri^\. «X.«i^ 
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pins, — and to-morrow she could begin little 
Johnnie's socks. 

Kose had now only one anxiety, and that one 
was, to know whether her mother had given leave 
for her to go up to Miss Clifford's class of farmers' 
daughters at the Hall ; but she could not venture 
to ask ; so she took the long -stocking she was 
knitting for her father, and sat down on her stool 
in the chimney-corner to her evening's work. 
William went out to see after the cattle ; farmer 
Smith sat down to rest by the fire in his old- 
fashioned arm-chair ; Mrs. Smith took her knitting 
at the table ; Joe sat by the same table deeply 
occupied with a book of travels he had lately met 
with, and Samson sat down in the opposite 
chimney-comer to Kose; little Ted was gone to 
rest for the night. 

At last farmer Smith said, "Did I see Miss 
Clifford cross the drift this afternoon ]" 

"She was there," replied Mrs. Smith, "whether 
you saw her or not !" 

" She did not call, I suppose, did she ?" again 
inquired farmer Smith. Kose looked up, unable 
to knit another stitch from anxiety. 

" Yes, that she did," replied Mrs. Smith, " she 
came to ask Kose to a class of farmers' daughters 
held at the Hall. I told her t\i^\.\>CVias^'^^^^^^ 
all the same, but I always 'h.8A\Le^\. \X!C^^^^ \.<^\ss?5- 
self, and I meant that Hose s^o^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^"z^sssa- 
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" Must not I go then, mother ]" asked Rose. 

"No, child; I told Miss Clifford so, and she 
does not expect it now." 

Rose laid down her knitting, and hiding her 
face in her pinafore, cried and sobbed. 

Mr. Smith did not say a word, but he got up, 
took his hat, and went out for his last round in 
the farm-yard, unable to bear the sight of the 
child's grief which he felt he could not comfort. 
Mrs. Smith knitted on, and Rose went on crying, 
while Samson spread out both his hands nearer 
and nearer over the fire — as if he did not quite 
know what he was doing. 

" There, child, leave off crying, do !" at last said 
Mrs. Smith. "What's the use of taking on so 
because you cannot go up to the HalU What's 
the use of a boarding-school, I should like to 
know, if you have not lessons enough there with- 
out going up to the Hall after them ?" 

But poor Rose was in no readiness to explain 
any feeling just then to her mother, she only 
cried on. 

" Now, Rose, leave off crying directly !" said her 
mother. Rose tried to keep back her tears, and 
went on slowly with her knitting ; meanwhile, 
Samson had slipped out, and in a few minutes 
William came in and took Samson's place in the 
opposite dumney-comer to Roae, lie s,ttetc\i^d oMt 
A&y wet feet and cold hands to the ^e, «ii^ ^^\^'m 
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a low tone, "Kose, I have a secret to tell you!" 
but poor Rose did not look up. 
• " Oh, I see how it is,'' said William, " thete is 
nobody but Eover will do ; you began with him 
this morning, and by what I can see you mean to 
end the same ! Here, Rover, go to Rose, she has 
• something to tell you. I guess she is for sending 
poor neighbour Jones off for some worsted to the 
town, but she will tell you all about it— go, sir» 
go !" Rover looked up at his master, wagging 
his tail, and then went and looked up at Rose 
— ^as if by way of inquiry. ** O, William, how 
can you talk so T said Rose too full of sorrow still 
to laugh ; " I don't want you. Rover, go away I" 

Poor little Rose ! her day had begun with tears, 
and for a while it seemed likely to end with the 
same ; and so it often is, that when we try to walk 
in the narrow way that leads to everlasting life, 
we find that tears are there as well as smiles,— but 
the tears in that narrow way water its fair flowers, 
and make them grow the faster. After a while, 
farmer Smith came in again. Rose knew it was 
almost her bed-time, and she thought it would be 
pleasant just to hear what William's secret was, 
so she went nearer to him and said, " What secret 
do you know, William 1" "Why," said William, 
" I have thought of a way to keep up the &y^ 'sw 
neighbour Jones's hearth all tlaia ^Vo\^ VydJ^^x"^.^ 

" O Win, have you] what ia itT' 
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" Why, it was only this morning that father was 
asking me who he should give a job of hedging and 
ditching to. I said then, ' We had better think 
who we can best spare to take it ;' but I have been 
thinking this evening, that it would be as well to 
consider who stands most in need of it, and I am 
pretty sure that will be Jem; and then he will 
have all the wood he cuts away, and that will go 
far to keep a fire on their hearth all the winter." 

" Do you think father is sure to let him have 
itf asked Eose. 

" Yes, I am sure he will, if I say only two words 
about it. Jem has not been put to it before, but I 
never saw the thing yet that he did not finish off 
as well as a man, and better than many men, be- 
cause his mind is always in the thing he is after/' 

So little Kose went to her pillow with thoughts 
of Jem hedging and ditching— and the blazing fire 
kept up on widow Jones's hearth, and sympathy's 
warm Hght drank up the mist of sadness, and hav- 
ing offered up the lady's prayer, she laid down her 
head and was soon asleep. 



o 

CHAPTEE m 

'< So then faith coxneth by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God."— Eomans x. 17. 

The next morning Eose thought again of Miss 
Clifford, and her lost hope oi gomgVi \Saa daaa «.t 
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the Hall ; she sighed once or twice while she was 
dressing ; but she had her little treasured prayer, 
and that comforted her ; she had also her pins, and 
Mercy's h3nnn-book, from which to learn the hymn 
that she thought would please her father ; so she 
ran down-stairs with a cheerful step, and was soon 
engaged preparing the breakfast. After breakfast, 
the boys helped to clear the table; then Mrs. Smith 
went off to the dairy; and Rose began her morn- 
ings work. First she made up the fire ; then she 
washed the cups and saucers, mugs and plates, from 
the breakfast-table, and put them away; after this, 
she swept up the farm-house kitchen, the room 
they always occupied; and then, with her little can 
of wheat, went out to feed the fowls — quite uncon- 
cerned at snow or freezing wind, -she stood in the 
stone-yard, which was always swept early, and 
scattered the grain around h6r, while the hungry 
fowls at the sound of her voice came flying over 
the low wall to pick it up ; and the little birds 
peeped down from the bare branches of the old 
ash-tree that stood beside the low wall, watching 
till Rose should throw them a distant handful, 
which she never failed to do— looking up with a 
special call meant only for them — and then down 
flew on lighter wing the little birds of the air, while 
Rose stood a watcher between them arvd ^K^ \?5rNSs» 
of the farm, guarding tlie iig\i\.«. oi Xio'Oo.. KSJuet 
this, Rose went to ber mot^ex \.o ^^^. ^^ xx^-^^-^ 
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rooms in order, and then, for the most part^ her 
household work was done ; but on churning-days, 
and baking-days, and washing-days, and ironing- 
days, there was more to be accomplished, and 
sometimes Rose was busy with her mother nearly 
the whole day; but this was neither churning, nor 
baking, nor washing, nor ironing-day, and Rose 
had done all, and put on her clean pinafore, by a 
little after eleven o'clock. 

And now her time was her own to employ as she 
liked, and she might begin her socks; but she must 
ask her mother for the pr^smised worsted ; and she 
thought perhaps her mother might be angry with 
her still, for crying the night before; but if she did 
not ask, she could not begin poor little Johnnie's 
socks. Had she not better leani her hynm out of 
Mercy's book, and then she need not ask her mother 
at present? Yes, but Rose knew that when she had 
set her sock on, and counted the stitches, she could 
knit and learn too, and poor Johnnie had no socks 
to his feet ; so she went to her mother, and asked, 
" Mother, may I have that worsted for Johnnie 
Lambert's socks now]" Mrs. Smith had looked 
many times at her little daughter ; she had seen 
her pale with the last night's ciying, yet busy all 
the morning; a little grave, but pleasant still in all 
she did or said; she remembered how the child had 
wished she could learn of Miss Clifford, and she 
began to think whether she \iad ^ou^ t\^t \w 
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refusing ; Mrs. Smith never liked to give up her 
own way, and she had yet to leam, that " a man's 
pride shall bring him low, while honour shall up- 
hold the humble in spirit ;" but when her little girl 
asked in fear and trembling if she might have the 
worsted ] Mrs. Smith replied, " Yes, child, didn't 
I tell you you might ] it's in the drawer ; you may 
take what you want, and wind it at once." 

"May I make two pair then, mother]" asked 
Kose, gathering courage. 

" Yes, to be sure, if you make one ; one pair isn't 
much use alone." 

So Eose ran off with her worsted : she knew 
exactly the right size, and how many stitches to 
set on, she opened Mercy's little hymn-book on the 
chimney-comer, hung the skein on the back of her 
father's arm-chair, and was just beginning to wind 
her worsted and learn her hymn, when her father 
passed the window and came in at the front door ; 
he took off his great -coat and hat all white with 
the fresh falling snow, and cam6 in for a rest and 
a warm." 

"Well, little girl, busy as possible, that's all 
right ; never mind being tired with work, so long 
as you are never tired with idleness ; work well, 
and rest well, that's my maxim ; but idle work, and 
idle rest, I should like to know what'^ "Oc^a. ^^^^ 
they ever did to anybody \ 'WasxX ^^^ ^'^'^ "^^^^"^ 
nowT 
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" O, father, you can hold my worsted, while I 
wind 1 it gets tangled up on the chair ! I am going 
to make some socks for poor little Johnnie Lam- 
bert, he has not a bit of sock to his foot ; mother 
says I may make him two pair." 

" That won't do you, nor mother, nor Johnnie 
Lambert any harm, I guess. What book have you 
got open there] Are you so hard put to it for 
time that you must do two things at once 1 that is 
not, for the most part, the best way.*' 

" No, father, but that is Mercy's book ; she lent 
it to me to learn a hymn, and she wants the book ; 
so I told her I would learn it to-day if I could, 
and take it back to her." 

"And have you not books enough without 
Mercy's 1 I should have thought you might ! — I 
know I paid eleven shillings down this last half- 
year for books and such-like things, and yet it 
seems you have to come to Mercy after all — whose 
schoolhig never cost a single bit of gold ; that is 
what comes of boarding-school expenses I see."" 

" No, father, but what I learn at school are pieces 
of poetry that are not any use at home, because you 
say they are too fine for you ; so I thought I would 
just learn such a beautiful hymn, that Mercy said 
out of her book to Miss Clifford, and see if you did 
not like that ; only you hear it, father !" Kose took 
up the book, and standing at her father's knee, she 
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" By cool Siloam's shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows I 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 

" Lo ! such the child whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod ; 

Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 

Is upward drawn to God: 
« By cool Siloam's shady rill 

The lily must decay ; 
• The rose that blooms beneath the hill 

Must shortly fade away. 
« Thou, whose infant feet were found 

TVithin Thy Father's shrine ! 

Whose years with changeless virtue crowned 

Were all alike divine ; — 

"Dependent on Thy bounteous breath— 
We seek Thy grace alone ; 
In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still Thine own V* 

The father listened, then took the book, and said 
" Let me see it," and looking at the first verse, read 
aloud the words, " * Of Sharon's dewy rose I'— that 
was what your grandmother would often speak 
about when anyone took notice of her name." 

" I know, father, for our Minister preached about 
that, and governess always makes us learn the 
text when we come home; it's in the Bible. * I am 
the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley^' axL^ 
our Minister said it meant, ovxt ^^.n^ssvssiT' 

" Oh, child, how like you as^ ^ ^1 ^o^^^^ ^ 
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never knew that was in the Bible, though I have 
heard her speak about it so often. I suppose I did 
not take so much notice then; she would have been 
pleased enough if I had thought about some of her 
words then as I do now; but I cannot remember 
many of them now; only I would give anything to 
have you like her. Do you think you could find 
where that is in the Bible about the Rose of Sharon]" 

" No, father, I can't tell where to find anything 
in the Bible, because I have not got one. Mercy 
has one of her own." 

" What then did I pay down that eleven shillings 
for, if you have not so much as got a Bible V* 

" I did ask our governess, father, but she said 
that it was not her business to get me a* Bible ; — 
that if I wanted one I must ask you for that, and 
I thought I would before I went to school again." 

" Sure enough you shall have one. I don't know 
that my mother ever had any books except her 
Bible and her Prayer-book, and she had learning 
enough to make her one of the best of women; and 
how should you ever be like her if you have not so 
much as a Bible to look into 1 I will see to it next 
market-day, you may rest sure of that, and now I 
must be off again." 

And the happy child sat down to her knitting, 
and her hymn; but how often did she cease to 
murmur the sweet words, while her thoughts were 
^one to ber promised Bible, 
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" There, child ! " said her mother, coming in with 
a couple of pair of old socks in her hand, " if you 
take my advice, you will mend up those old soft 
socks first, for widow Lambert's boy ; they won't 
be so stiff to his feet ; if they are as bad as you 
say, he would hardly bear the new ones for a time 
yet." 

" O yes, mother ; and then if I mend them on 
this snowy day, I can take them to-morrow !'' So 
when dinner was over and cleared away. Rose 
still went on darning, and learning, till the light 
of the short day began to fade, and it was time to 
set the tea. 

Rose whispered to William in the evening, 
" What did father say about Jem ] " 

" Oh, it's all right enough ! " replied William ; 
" Jem 's to begin to-morrow, and he looks as great 
as a prince about it. I called in the morning to 
hear how neighbour Jones was, after her walk in 
the snow ; Mercy was on her feet, Miss Mansfield 
had sent her some warm stockings, that had set 
her up again. Jem had been in to tell his mother 
the news about his getting the hedging and 
ditching, and she said she was thankful enough, 
but she knew it was all that blessed child's doing, 
who would not rest while the widow and the orphan 
were cold ! " 

" Who did she mean, WiXi^'^ 

" Why you, to be s\\xe V 
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" But it was not I ; it was you, Will, who did 
that/' 

"No, Rose, I am afraid I should never have 
thought of it, had it not been for your taking on 
so about Mercy's fire ; but now we have begun, 
'tis likely to go on well for them, I hope." 

The next was a bright winter's day, the heavens 
were clear, and all the earth looked white and beau- 
tiful ; within the house Rose was as busy as a bee. 
This was baking-morning ; Rose peeled apples for 
pies and turnovers, filled little round tartlets with 
jam, and washed over the tops of the loaves with 
a feather dipped in milk, to make them brown and 
shining. No play-time, no work for Johnnie 
Lambert that morning, but Rose had finished 
darning the soft socks the day before. When 
baking was over, her mother gave her two large 
rosy apples, but she slipped them both into her 
pocket — one for Mercy, and one for little Johnnie 
Lambert. 

After dinner. Rose had her mother's leave to 
take the socks she had mended to Johnnie Lam- 
bert. "Are you going anywhere else, child?'* 
asked her mother. 

"Only to take Mercy back her hymn-book, 
mother." 

" I thought it was likely you were going there ; 
you may take her one of those apple turnovers you 
made this morning, if you have a mind ; I daresay 
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she gets little more than bread, and not too much 
of that ; it must be a hard matter for the old woman 
to make out this winter time/' 

Rose looked up with her beaming face to her 
mother, who stuffed turnover and socks into 
a basket ; and off set the ministering child, 
pressing with light step the soft and sparkling 
snow. 

First to Johnnie Lambert's, under the hill. His 
mother was seated at work, patching up Johnnie's 
frock, while the poor little fellow was wrapped up 
in her cloak by the fire. Rose found ready en- 
trance. " Look, Johnnie, see ! I have brought 
you two pair of soft warm socks ; won't you soon 
run about now ] " 

" Well, I am sure ; who would have thought 
of seeing socks for you, Johnnie 1" said his 
mother. 

" I am knitting him new ones, and they will 
be done before I go to school," said Rose. " And 
there's an apple for you, Johnnie ! " 

" Look, mother, look !" said little Johnnie, who 
understood the pleasure of an apple, more than 
the comfort of warm socks— to which his little 
feet had been strangers quite long enough for him 
to forget them. Many a sweet golden apple had 
Rose gathered from their orchard-trees, but never 
one before had given her so much pleasure as this 
—while she looked at the little chilblain prisoner 
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wrapped up in his mother's cloak, his face all one 
glad smile at this autumn-treasure come in winter's 
depth to cheer him. 

Then on went the happy child — lightly along the 
snowy lanes as the bird that glides over the summer 
lawn, her basket in her hand, her little shawl 
pinned round her, and her face glowing with the 
healthful breath of the frosty air ; up the hillside, 
then along the winding lane, to widow Jones's 
door. At the door she stood still in amazement ; 
it was new all over, and fitted so close that not 
one cold blast of wind could possibly make its way 
in, to get itself a warm at the winter fire. At last 
Hose knocked with some hesitation, but the 
new door was quickly opened, and Mercy stood 
before her. 

" Why, Mercy, how quick you have got a new 
door ! Did Miss Clifford do that 1 " 

" Yes, that she did ! it's hardly been up an hour 
yet, and it goes as well as a door can go; and 
grandmother's out, and she does not know a word 
about it, and I have had nobody to tell ! I am so 
glad you're come ! Grandmother will be so sur- 
prised, she won't know the place ; just you come 
and feel how warm it is by the fire now ; and look 
here, only look ! " and Mercy's little hand drew 
out to view a dark crimson curtain, hung by rings 
on a strong cord, behind widow Jones's old 
ann-clu^ir, between the fire and the back-door. 
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Rose looked in silent admiration from the new 
door to the thick sheltering curtain, then back 
again to the new door. 

" But Miss Clifford could not bring the door V* 
said Rose, unable still to take the mystery in. 

" Oh no ! I will tell you all about it I was 
sitting here all alone, so warm on one side by the 
fire you made us ; and so cold the other, for the 
wind drove in piercing ; and I heard a great lum- 
bering outside ; so I went to look, and there was 
carpenter Mason with his man and cart, and this 
new door. He said he had heard that there was 
some little fault about the other, and so he had 
brought a new one ; and while he was doing it 
Miss Clifford came, and carpenter Mason took 
great notice of the least word she said ; and she 
asked him to drive those two big hooks into the 
wall ; and he took a deal of pains, and said he 
had made them both fast in a beam ; and that 
beautiful curtain was rolled up on the groom's 
saddle, and carpenter Mason hung it up, and drew 
it himseK behind grandmother's chair ; and when 
he was gone. Miss Clifford said that I might tell 
grandmother that the curtain came from her room 
— where some new ones had been put up. I am 
sure I . can't think what grandmother and uncle 
Jem will say when they come home ! The draught 
from that back-door used to blow the candle flame 
all on one side, so that it was no use to try to burn. 
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one on windy evenings ! but now, what with the 
new door, and the curtain, and the warm fire, we 
shall not know how to be comfortable enough ! " 

After a little more admiration and conversation, 
Eose opened her basket and said, "See what 
mother has sent you ! We baked to-day, and I 
made that turnover, and I brought you that rosy 
apple ] Shall we set the table together 1 "• 

Mercy willingly agreed, and the small round 
table.was set out to the best effect, the turnover in 
the middle ; then Mercy also agreed that Eose 
should put on another log, to make a real good fire 
for once ; and Eose filled the kettle, and hung it 
over the fire to boil — for little Mercy was still 
lame ; and then the children looked around on all 
with entire satisfaction, and saying " Good-bye '' to 
each other, Mercy waited within, in glad expecta- 
tion of the happy surprise of her grandmother and 
uncle Jem ; while Eose ran swiftly home to tell 
them all the welcome tidings of the new door and 
the warm curtain. 

The next day farmer Smith and his son William 
went off to the market ; and all day long Eose thought 
upon her promised Bible : the hour of her father's 
return came, but Eose could not watch, she must 
prepare the tea and make the toast ; but presently 
she heard his cheerful voice in the back kitchen, 
saying, " Well, wife, it's cold enough!" and then his 
hat was hung on a peg in the passage, and the 
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whip set down in the corner by the hat, and his 
next step was in at the kLtchen-door ; down went 
the toast, and Eose was at her father's side. 

" Well, my little girl," said her father, with his 
kindest smile, "all safe and right— Chesnut, and 
William, and father, and Bible and all 1" and he 
drew the precious book from his inside pocket, and 
placed it in the hands of his child. Hose took it 
with trembling joy, the gilt edges of its leaves all 
sparkled in the fire-light blaze. ** O father ! is this 
for me V^ she asked. 

" Yes, to be sure it is," said her father ; and then, 
laying his hand upon her head, he said in the 
solemn tone of prayer, "My mother's God give 
thee his blessing with it.'* 

The past excitement of hope and expectation 
tlirough the day, and now her hope fulfilled, and 
the voice of prayer heard for the first time by Kose 
from her father's lips, prayer of which her Minister 
at school had said so* much— all these mingled 
feelings overcame the little girl, she threw her 
arms round her father's neck and sobbed ; he 
pressed her to his heart, and the first tear he had 
shed since he wept for his mother, fell on the head 
of his child. 

At this moment Mrs. Smith's quick step was 
heard, and at the sound Eose unclasped her arms 
from her father's neck, folded up her precious 
Bible, and sat down again to finish the toast. 
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William smiled a knowing smile at her when lie 
came in, and whispered, " It was I who helped 
father to choose you such a beauty of a book." 
But it was not alone its purple cover, and its gilt 
edges, that had made the hand of little Rose 
tremble with her joy, it was that she held at last 
her own Bible— the book from which she had heard 
the Minister preach such sweet words — words that 
had already taught her to know and love her Sa- 
viour. Before tea. Rose showed her treasure to her 
mother, who said she hoped Rose was not going to 
take such a book as that to be worn shabby at 
school. But her father replied that he had bought 
it for her to have always with her ; for that, he 
believed, was the use of a Bible ! So Mrs. Smith 
said no more, and Rose, relieved from all apprehen- 
sion of separation, carried her treasure up with her 
that night to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, and after breakfast, 
while Mrs. Smith was still busy in the back- 
kitchen, Rose sat down on her father's knee by the 
tire. She had been thinking of how her father had 
said, when he gave her the Bible, " My mother's 
God give thee His blessing !" and now putting her 
arm round his neck, she asked, " Father, why did 
you say My mother's God— is not God your God]" 

" I don't know. Rose," replied her father. 

" Then, father, won't you ask God to be your 
God] Our Minister says that God will do all 
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good things that we ask Him for ; and I know it 
is so, because I asked Him that mother might let 
me do something to help others, as our Minister 
said we should, and then mother did. And I asked 
that I might have a Bible of my own, and now I 
have. So won't you aSk, father T 

** Yes, Kose, I hope I shall. I don't feel comfort- 
able, never reading the Bible with you children. 
I should like to have family prayers as my mother 
used, but I don't know what has become of the 
book of prayers she used. I am afraid it's alto- 
gether lost ; and our Minister here is not one that 
you can speak to about that sort of thing, for he 
has never spoken a word to me about it himself." 

" Oh, but father, our Minister at school says that 
we may pray to God in words from our own hearts ; 
and I tried, and I found it was right." 

"Well, Eose, I don't know, for I have not 
tried it yet ; but I do know it's the thing that 
ought to be done, and I will talk to your mother ; 
f»r there is nothing like. to-day. My mother 
used to say, * To-day, William, not to-morrow I' 
I have found it a good rule for this world, and it 
is not likely to be worse for the next." 

" No, father, to-day must be right, for that is 
what we say every Sunday in the Psalm, * To-day 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts !' " 

As they walked to church that morning, their 
children being on before, farmer Smith said ta \sas. 
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wife, "Do you know where my mother's Bible 
isT 

" Yes, to be sure, I locked it up to keep it safe 
from the children !'' 

" I wish you would look it out then ; I feel I 
have been very wrong to neglect it so ; a locked- 
up Bible is a bad witness against me ! I wish to 
read it every day with the children, — have family 
prayers I mean, morning and evening, as they do 
at tiie Hall, for I know there is but one Way alike 
for alL" 

" Well, I think it was a pity you did not consider 
of it from the first, I never can see the use of 
changes— it's nothing more than saying, We have 
been wrong all along before !" 

" And so we have, wife, and all the shame lies 
in the wrong thing— not in trying to do the right ; 
and are we not always telling our people that they 
must make a change, and do better 1 And if they 
never see us take a step in the good way, they may 
well think, what's the need for them to change 1 
for you may be sure they are well aware we are 
not all we ought to be yet ; but if they see us 
doing better than before, maybe they will think it 
time to begin to consider their own ways before it 
be too late." 

" Well, I am sure I don't understand it, so you 
must do as you please ; that is all I have to say." 

That afternoon when farmer Smith went into his 
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little parlour, his mother's Bible had been laid, by 
his wife, on the table ; he took it into his hand— 
the lamp that had lighted her steps to the kingdom 
of Heaven ! — he opened it — he saw the well-worn 
leaves— he could not read the words, for his eyes 
were dim with tears ; but kneeling down, he took it 
for his own— his lamp in life— his guide to Heaven. 

That evening when they were all assembled, 
farmer Smith sent Rose to the parlour to fetch her 
grandmother's Bible ; he took it from her hands 
and said, " My boys, you don't know this Bible, 
but I know it well ; it was your grandmother's, 
and it has been my sin that you have not known 
it as long as you have known anything. It 
guided your grandmother to Heaven ; she never 
looked on anything as she looked on this b Jok. I 
have heard her talk to it and say, * My blessed 
Bible, my comforter, my guide to Heaven's gate — 
how I thank God for you !' and then she would 
say to me, * My son, bind the words of this book 
as chains about thy neck, and write them on thine 
heart/ Ah, my mother, I have not done so ! but I 
trust, by God's help, I shall ; and see to it, my 
boys, that you lay up its words in your hearts, that 
it may lead you to a better world than this." 

Then Molly was called in and took her seat, and 
farmer Smith read the first Psalm. " Let us pray," 
then said the father, and all knelt down, while, 
with a trembling voice, he offered up his prayer. 
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" God, pardon our manifold sins. Pardon, O 
God, our neglect of Thy Word. May the Bible be 
from this time our delight. We thank Thee for 
Thy Mercy ; we thank Thee for Thy patience ; we 
thank Thee for Thy goodness. O God, bless our 
children ; bless our servants, and take care of us 
this night, for the love of Thine only Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen." After these words 
followed the " Lord's Prayer." 

The next morning when farmer Smith came in to 
breakfast, Mrs. Smith had laid the Bible ready for 
him. Molly was called in ; the yard-boy was set 
in the back kitchen, that no one might make a 
disturbance, and Mrs. Smith failed not to say to 
him, " You may keep near the door here ; you will 
be none the worse for hearing !'' The father read 
the second Psalm, and prayed. 

" O God, we thank Thee for the night ; we thank 
Thee for safety and rest. O God, take care of us 
this day, keep us from all evil ; teach us to please 
Thee. O God, bless us all ; and make us to re- 
member and love Thy Word, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. Amen." Then " The Lord's Prayer.'' 

From that day, morning and evening prayers 
were always offered up in farmer Smith's dwelling. 

Rose could not finish the socks for little Johnnie 
Lambert, till the day before that on which she was 
to return to school ; she could not hope to be 
spared to take them, because it was time for her 
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things to be packed up ; so after dinner she said, 
** Mother, I have finished little Johnnie's last sock ; 
will you please give them to widow Lambert when 
you see her V^ 

" And why not take them yourself, child ?" 

"I thought you would want me, mother, for 
packing my clothes." 

** O, I can see to that ; it isn't likely when you 
have worked up all your playtime into socks for a 
barefoot child, that I should hinder you from the 
sight of them on his feet. I have found you an 
old pair of Ted's boots, for I dare say the child's 
are as much to pieces as they are together, and 
there's no use in his wearing out your work as soon 
as you have done it, for want of a pair of boots to 
cover it." 

So away went the ministering child, with her 
own hand to draw on the socks of the fatherless 
boy, and to see him stoop down and feel them with 
his little fingers, while the tear of thankfulness 
glistened in his mother's eye. Kose took a farewell 
of Mercy, and then hastened home. And when 
she turned the comer of the road, there, on the top 
of the green slope at the garden gate of the farm, 
was Miss Clifford on her white pony, and David 
her groom holding his black pony at her side. 
Rose longed to run home for fear Miss Clifford 
should be gone ; but she did not like Miss Clifford 
to see her running, so she walked doww.\k^\S^^»'5k 
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the bridge, and then began as fast as she could to 
climb the green slope. Miss Clifford was talking 
to Mrs. Smith, but she saw Eose coming, and 
wishing Mrs. Smith " Good-day," she rode down 
the slope and met the child. 

" I heard from Mercy that you were going back 
to school," said Miss Clifford, " so I called to wish 
you good-bye, and to bring you a little hymn-book 
like Merc/s, for she tells me that you have not a 
hymn-book, and were pleased with hers ; there it 
is, I have written your name and mine in it, so 
now there will be no fear of our forgetting each 
other— will there?' Kose took the book from 
Miss Clifford's hand, and curtsied to the very 
ground, while her eyes told her young heart's 
gladness. Then with a parting smile on the little 
girl, Miss Clifford raised Snowflake's rein, and in a 
moment more she was cantering up the opposite hill, 
while Kose ran with her treasure to her mother. 
Mrs. Smith was greatly pleased at Miss Clifford's 
call and present to Kose, after her refusal about 
the class ; the last evening of the little girl's holi- 
days was soothed by the tenderness of all in her 
home, and so went the ministering child back 
again to her school in the town. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" The law of the Lord is perfect — converting the soul. The 
statues of the Lord are right — rejoicing the heart. More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold. 
Sweeter [also than honey and the honey-comb." — Psalm 
xix. 7, 8, 10. 

There came a bright morning in June, when the 
farm was all astir with even more than usual life. 
The dewy mist, " that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men," was laving every leaf 
and flower, and nourishing the ripening com — first 
of all creation in the day's work of blessing, it 
hung between earth and sky, preparing every herb 
and tree to meet uninjured the sun's noon-tide ray 
—from which the vegetable world can seek no 
shelter ; soft and cool it bathed all nature, even as 
when it rose in Eden, obedient to its Maker'fi will, 
to water the sinless paradise that God had made 
for man. The sun had not long risen, nor the 
birds long begun their morning song to greet it : 
but Mrs. Smith was down ; she had opened the 
windows, flung back the doors, and seemed intent 
on raising an early commotion, in order to the 
earlier attainment of after order and repose. Ah I 
the child was expected from school that day, and 
the mother would do more to welcome K^-tVsvsys^ 
beforehand, than in word ^la-^iv ^^ ^■asfi^^* b^ssSs^ 
the boys were out early, kn^e^iv^ cjtcl "^^aa ^«sr-3 
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grass-plat beside the cosset-lamb, tying a bit of 
blue ribbon round its neck that had been treasured 
up for the occasion. And William came into 
breakfast, with his hand full of the wood's wild 
flowers wet with pearly dew ; and he stuck them 
up in a glass all crowded and pressed together, 
their delicate beauty half hidden in confusion ; 
but their witness none the less clear— their silent 
witness to a brother's thoughtful love. The day 
wore on, Mrs. Smith had put on her afternoon 
gown, all the house was in afternoon-order, and 
Molly had put on the kettle ; Mrs. Smith had 
made a plum-cake, the last time of baking, for 
tea that day; and now she looked sometimes 
from the window and sometimes from the door, 
along the distant road by which William in 
the gig would bring the child home from her 
school. 

" Just you listen," said Mrs. Smith, " I'm pretty 
sure I hear, them 1" Farmer Smith stepped out at 
the front-door, Molly went round by the back, and 
the yard-boy, who saw her watching, shaded his 
eyes and looked along the road. Yes, there they 
came ! and the boys ran to meet them ; and when 
the horse stopped at the garden-gate. Rose sprang 
from the gig into her father's arms, then ran on to 
her mother, and Molly stood smiling in full sight, 
and the yard-boy led off the horse to the stable, 
huking back aa he went. And g)LaA\jaa\!tisa.\. ^-^^n- 
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ing meal, for the sunbeam of the home had re- 
turned ! 

It was the hay-time of the year, and Rose was 
often in the meadows among the hay-makers. 
One day a woman of the name of Giles said to 
another woman working at her side — 

" My mother-in-law is very bad, I doubt if she 
will ever get about again." 

Rose heard the words, and her ready sympathy 
was called forth. 

" Is your mother-in-law very ill V inquired Rose. 

" It seems mostly weakness," replied the woman, 
" but she can't do a thing for herself, and I don't 
believe she ever will again." 

Rose said no more, but she thought of the poor 
old woman, weak and helpless, and she wished she 
could take her something to comfort her: she 
could think of a great many things, but she dared 
not ask her mother, for Mrs. Smith had not spoken 
to any of the old woman's family for many months. 
The old woman's name was Giles ; she lived by 
herself in a cottage under the shelter of a lonely 
wood; and her son, with his wife and children, 
lived in a cottage that was under the same roof as 
the old woman's. There were no other cottages 
near, and the old woman's son had been convicted 
of poaching in the wood behind his dweUiss%. 
Farmer Smith had diamiaaed ^i^ife \aa». l-^wa. ^s^a. 
employ; and, if Mrs. S^lit\iV«A^35y.^\^'5t^R^^^*^^ 
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whole family would have been denied employment 
also ; but farmer Smith would not send away the 
wife and children for the man's fault ; so they 
still worked on the farm when work could be 
found them ; but Mrs. Smith refused to take any 
notice of any of the family. Kose knew it was 
hopeless to ask her mother for any comforts for 
widow Giles ; but she had in her possession a 
treasured shilling, given by her father in one of 
his visits to her at school ; she had thought of a 
great many things that might be bought with this 
shilling when she went to the town with her father 
— which she was always allowed to do once every 
holiday-time ; but she had not yet decided which 
of all these thought-of purchases would be best ; 
and now it occurred to her that she might, with 
the shilling, buy a quarter of a pound of tea for 
poor widow Giles. Kose no sooner thought of 
this, than she resolved it should be her final choice. 
So she went off in search of William, to consult 
him as to how this quarter of a pound of tea could 
be obtained from the town. William told her that 
they were going to send in the next morning ; so 
Rose entrusted him with her shilling; and by 
twelve o'clock the next day Rose was in possession 
of the tea, done up in its double paper, of white 
inside and blue outside. Rose managed to get it 
into her pocket, and felt a great deal richer at 
having her sbUling turned into ao tovjl^^ QiQvs2&55ps\» 
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for the poor old woman. Now Kose wanted to 
take it herself, but she was afraid her mother 
would not let her go to the cottage ; only she 
remembered what her Minister at school had said 
from the Bible — "Ask, and it shall be given you." 
She thought it must be right to go and see the 
poor old woman; and when she had asked of 
God in Heaven, she got courage then to ask on 
Earth. Those who go oftenest to Heaven in 
prayer, are sure to have most holy courage on 
Earth ! So after dinner Kose said — 

" Mother, widow Giles is very ill ; they dou*t 
think she will ever get about again !" 

Mrs. Smith only replied, "I don't know any- 
thing about those Gileses, I am sure ; I only know 
if I had my way they would never be at work on 
this farm again !" 

" I thought, mother, I should like to go and ask 
poor old widow Giles how she is ?" 

" And what would be the use of that 1 she won't 
be anything the better for your asking !" 

" No, mother, only then she would know we did 
think about her." 

" Think about her V' replied Mrs. Smith, " that's 
a family that don't deserve thinking about ! after 
all your father's done for them, and the man 
worked on this farm from a boy, and his £a.iK<5x. 
before him, and thenheimiat Wxicv ^^^'vs^^H**^ ^^-^ 
and go a-poaching !" 
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" But if widow Giles should die, mother, and w» 
did not speak a word to her, she would think yoa 
had not forgiven her !" 

" I don't know anything about forgiveness, I am 
sure," replied Mrs. Smith, "till people shfew a 
little sorrow for their ingratitude !" 

" But, mother, our Minister at school says, that 
if s when people are forgiven that they are often 
' most sorry." 

** Well, child, I never heard such preaching as 
you seem to hear ; I only know 'tis a fine thing to 
havejgood schooling to help you to understand 
what it is you do hear ; for my part I have been 
all my life to church, and I never understood our 
Minister's preaching— not to go by it in that way T' 

" I don't think it's schooling, mother, makes me 
understand ; our Minister does not preach about 
what we learn at school ; he preaches all out of 
the Bible, and so plain that anybody must under- 
stand him !" 

" Well, child, it's a fine thing to imderstand, let 
it be as it will ; that's all I have got to say !" 

" May I go then, mother 1" 

" Oh, please yourself, it makes no difference to 
me!" 

Little Kose set off, at first gravely and slowly 

under the chilling shadow of her mother's darkened 

heart, but she soon felt again the sunshine of 

heavenly tvntli and love in V7\n.c\i \iei cs^w ^^^M^^ 
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spirit lived, and then with quicker step she 
climbed the stiles, passed through the hay-mea- 
dows, and along the lane where the sun poured its 
sultry heat upon her, till she reached the shadow 
of the lonely wood. She stood at the widow's 
door and knocked — no answer came — so she 
knocked again, then a feeble, anxious voice said, 
"Who is there r 

" It's me — ^it's Kose,"— said the little girl. 

" Oh dear, I am so glad !" said the poor woman ; 
" but I am locked in ; they have got the key in the 
hay-meadows." 

" I will run back and get it," shouted little Rose : 
so back she turned, forgetful of the summer's sun, 
running fast along the high unsheltered lane, back 
over the stiles and through the meadows, to where 
the women turned the fresh-cut grass. 

" I can't get into widow Giles ; and she says you 
have got the key," said Rose to the daughter-in- 
law. 

" Yes, I always lock the door for fear anything 
should terrify her ; she lies so helpless." 

"Could not some one stay with her?" asked 
Rosa 

" No, there is no one to stay, except the child- 
ren," replied the daughter-in-law, " and they are 
a deal more trouble than comfort when one's well; 
and I am sure they would be teiv^ascL<e&^<3^^*Vi 
bear in sickness .'" 
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" Could you not teach them to be kind V 

" Well, as for that, I don't know that they are 
bad dispositioned ; but children will be children, 
at least I have always found it so." 

Then off set little Rose with the great key from 
the daughter-in-laVs pocket, and soon again stood 
before the helpless old woman's door ; she put in 
the key, turned it round, opened the door, and 
went into the desolate room. No hand of affection 
had been there to leave the trace of its skill around 
—all looked comfortless and dreary. Rose went 
up to the bed and said, " I came to ask you how 
you are; I didn't know you were ill till yesterday." 

The poor old woman wept. 

" I am sorry you are ill," said little Rose. 

"0 dear young creature, who would have thought 
of seeing you ! They say Mrs. Smith will never so 
much as look at one of us again ; perhaps she does 
not know you are come — does she, dear V* 

"O yes; I asked mother if I might," replied 
Rose; " and look here, I have brought you a whole 
quarter of a pound of tea." 

" Bless you, dear ! Oh, if I could but think your 
family had forgiven us ! but they say it's no use to 
look for it ; they say your mother never really for- 
gives anybody that has once got wrong. I am 
sure if man be so far from forgiveness, I don't 
know how it will be with us when we come before 
God, for sure He has most right to be angry— I lie 
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here thinking of that, and it's a dead weight on my 
heart !"— and the poor old woman wept on. The 
tide of anguish was much for a child to stem ; but 
the infant of days who stands at the feet of Him 
whose word is Peace, may so receive of Him as by 
its feeble utterance to soothe storm into a calm. 

"I am sure God will forgive you if you ask 
Him," said little Kose ; " our Minister at school 
preached about the wicked people who crucified 
our Saviour, being forgiven, and made so sorry for 
what they had done, and quite different; so I know 
God will forgive you if you ask him." 

"Ah, dear ; but how can I know it T asked the 
old woman. 

" I will read it to you out of the Bible," said 

little Rose, "and then you will know it; our 

• Minister preached it all out of the second chapter 

of Acts. Have you got a Bible for me to read it 

inr 

" No, dear, I can't read; my son has one, but it's 
locked up in his house." 

" Then I will bring my own Bible next time I 
come; father has bought me such a beautiful 
Bible, and I always take it to church ; so 1 know, 
all where our Minister at school preaches from." 

" Ah, dear, I wish enough you could read to me, 
for I lie here — and there's never a creature to tell 
me a word of advice or comfort. I know I am 
going ; and there's no one to tell me what to do, 
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or whicli way to look— Oh, 'tis a dreadful feeling 
dear!" 

" I will come— I will promise to come," said little 
Kose ; " and I can say you a whole chapter now, if 
you like, without the Bible. Mercy Jones tells me 
the chapters Miss Clifford chooses for her to learn, 
and then I learn them, as many of them as I can. 
I can say the whole fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah." 
Then Kose began, " ' Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.' " The old 
woman's eye was fixed upon the child, as death 
drinking in the balm of life; and when she reached 
the words, " * Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon,'" the old woman asked, " Does it say like 
that in the Bible r 

" Yes, it's all just as I say it ; 1 know it quite 
perfect," replied little Eose. 

" Then there's hope for me !" exclaimed the poor 
old woman ; and, lying back with closed eyelids, 
she said no more, and the child went on. 

" Thaf s all," said little Kose, when she had ended 
the chapter, " but I will come to-morrow, if I can, 
and read you where our Minister preached about 
the people who crucified our Saviour," 
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" Oh, do, dear; words like them are life from the 
dead— why, it's like as if an angel had come to 
bring me comfort." 

" Have you anything to take It" asked Rose. 

" No, dear, I was ready to faint away before you 
came, only those words so revived me up again ! 
but I must wait, for there isn't a bit of kindling; if 
there had been, I think I must have tried to heat a 
little water and make a drop of tea to sop this crust 
in. I could not eat it dry, nor touch the cheese — and 
they went off in such a hurry, that was all they had 
to leave me, and the day seems terrible long when 
tliey only come home once in the noon-time." 

Rose looked at the fire-place ; there was a little 
coal by the side, and a match-box over the mantel- 
piece, but neither stick nor straw. 

" I know what I can do," exclaimed Rose, " there 
is sure to be dry wood enough under the trees to 
make a fire in no time." So lifting up her frock 
she hastened out, stooping under the sheltering 
trees, heavy with their summer foliage, picking up 
the little branches, sere and dry with sultry heat ; 
when her frock was well filled she returned ; then 
kneeling down, her little hands soon kindled up a 
fire. But now there was no water— a minute more 
and Rose stood on the low step cut out in the field- 
side, dipping a pitcher in the pond, then back again 
to the cottage, she poured just enough water into 
the tea-kettle to make one tea-pot full of tea, then 
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finding an old fork in the cupboard, she toasted 
the dry piece of bread while the water was heating; 
then she found a small basin into which she broke 
up the toast, and sprinkled some brown sugar from 
the cupboard. When the water boiled, Kose, from 
her own quarter of a pound, made a tea-pot of good 
tea ; then filling up the kettle, she hung it again 
over the fire, and pouring out the fragrant tea, she 
took it to the bed-side, while the old woman's look 
on her was blessing. When Kose saw how the 
dying woman, faint and parched with thirst, re- 
ceived and fed on what her hand had prepared, 
could she fail to learn how blessed was the power 
to help and comfort 1 She waited till the repast 
was finished; then when the water boiled again, she 
filled the tea-pot up, and setting it with the basin 
on a chair close by the bed, where the old woman 
could reach it, she tied on her bonnet, and locking 
the door, ran home— down the same open lane, over 
the stiles, and across the hay-meadows, leaving the 
key with the daughter-in-law, and reached the farm 
just as preparations for the family-tea were begin- 
ning. And calm and bright and sweet was that 
summer evening to the ministering child. 

Day after day, when Kose could be spared from 
her home, she crossed the meadows, trod the lane 
to the lonely wood, with her precious Bible hanging 
in its little bag upon her arm, then sitting by the 
old woman's bed she read to her the words which 
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lead the heart to Jesus. O, happy England ! where 
the youngest and the poorest may as freely as the 
oldest and the richest, gather the healing leaves 
of that Tree of Life— the Word of God ; where it 
grows within the reach of all, and children may 
turn from their play and bear its seed of eternal 
life to the dying, and they may receive it and live 
for ever ! And happy they who are found obe- 
dient to the injunction, "Freely ye have received, 
freely give ! " 

" Don't you like strawberries, child 1 *' said Mrs. 
Smith, as Kose was gathering peas one morning 
near the strawberry-bed with her mother. 

" Yes, mother, may I gather some 1 " 

" 7ou may as well have them as the birds I 
suppose ! '' 

" May I have some every day, mother 1 " 

" Yes, I have no objection.'' 

"How many, mother*? may I have my little 
basket full every day ? " 

" Yes, I tell you ; why do you ask a dozen ques- 
tions, when one would do 1 " 

" Shall I gather you some, mother 1 " 

" No, thank you ; when I eat strawberries I like 
to gather them for myself ! '' 

" Shall I gather father some of a day ] ^' 

" That's as he pleases ! " replied Mrs. Smith, and 
Rose went silently on with the gathering of peas. 

That day before dinner. Rose ran dowxv ^}£>w^ 
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straight garden path, and filling her own little 
basket, she set it safe and cool under the lilac-tree ; 
and then gathering a plateful, she brought them in 
and put them away in the pantry till after dinner ; 
when her father sat down in his arm-chair, before 
going out tohisbusinessagain,thenKosebroughtout 
the plate of strawberries and oflFered them to him. 

" Thank you, my dear,'* said her father, " that* s 
the way to enjoy strawberries — ^to have you gather 
them for me, and be able to sit still and eat them ! 
I have no time to stop after them while I am out." 

When Kose was free to run off for her walk, she 
hastened down the garden path to the lilac-tree, 
and covering some of its green leaves over the 
fruit, to keep it cool from the afternoon sun, she 
set off, with her Bible on her arm, and her basket in 
her hand, to the cottage of the poor dying woman. 

When widow Giles saw the strawberries, she 
exclaimed, " Why, if it isn't the very thing I have 
longed for more than meat or drink ! I thought 
there seemed nothing so tempting as a strawberry; 
but if one has a penny to spend on such comforts, 
there is no one going to the town this busy time 
to lay it out for one, so I had no thought to see 
any ! " Meanwhile, Kose had spread the green 
leaves on the old woman's sheet, and laid a bright 
red strawberry on each, and the cool fruit was 
drink, and meat, and reviving medicine to the 
dying woman. 
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" There/' said Rose, " I will put all these in a 
plate, where you can reach them, and the leaves over 
them, and you may eat them all up before I come 
again, because then I shall bring you some more." 

The scarlet berries were piled up, day after day, 
by the little maiden, with eyes of gladness, and 
hands of careful love ; the daily transfer of her 
whole portion involved no self-denial to her,— she 
had tasted the—" more blessed to give ! " and 
having drunk at that mountain -rill of higher, purer 
pleasure, it was no effort to her not to return to the 
stagnant pool of self. In her young ministry of 
love, self was lost sight of, not by the attempt to 
subdue it, but by finding within her reach a far 
higher principle, whose exercise had power to 
change the aspect of want, and sorrow, and tears 
—into comfort, and joy, and smiles. A child 
naturally loves sunshine, and is impatient of the 
cloud ; let them early learn their Heaven-enti-usted 
power to brighten Earth's gloom With the sunbeam 
of love, to span its dark sky with the rainbow of 
hope, and many a child would turn to its exercise, 
who little dreams of it now. And is it not well 
to lead childhood onward and upward, unconscious 
of effort, wherever possible 1 — the call for resolute 
self-denial is sure to come soon and often enough, 
but every step gained unconsciously is vantage- 
ground, leaving the points of effort higher, and 
involving further advance. 
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At last the day came for Rose to go to the town 
with her father : the long drive, and the walk abont 
the town with him would be very pleasant, but 
poor widow Giles would want her strawberries ! 
So Rose was up and among the strawberries before 
breakfast-time, she filled her basket, covered it with 
leaves, and set it under the lilac-tree ; then when 
William came in to breakfast, she took his hand 
and led him down the garden-path, and holding 
back the lilac branches, shewed him the little 
basket, and asked him if he would just take them 
to poor widow Giles, who would be looking for 
them. 

"Yes, I will see to that!" said William. So 
Rose ran to breakfast, and then off in high spirits 
with her father ; and William no sooner saw them 
started than he hastened back to the tree, and car- 
ried the little basket at once to widow Giles. 

Rose came home as full of delight as she went 
out, having a great variety of things to tell, which 
her mother heard with patience, and her brothers 
with sympathising interest. 

"Did you take my strawberries'?" whispered 
Rose, the first opportunity, to William. 

" Yes, that I did, and I was glad enough you 
sent me, for the old woman had fretted herself, think- 
ing I was as hurt with them all as mother ! and I 
am sure I had not stayed away from ill-will, and if I 
had known she worried about it, 1 would have gone 
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in to speak to her any day, but I never gave it a 
thought ! " 

When Rose went the next day to see widow 
Giles, the poor old woman at sight of her clasped 
her hands together, saying, *' Oh dear, I think I 
can die now ! 1 little thought what a day I was 
to have yesterday !" 

" What happened? " asked Rose. 

"Why, dear, first in the morning part came 
master William ! It was fortunate enough my 
daughter-in-law was home next door washing, so 
I was not locked in ; he came in at the door just 
as he used ! 0, dear, I never thought to see him 
again, and I loved him like one of my own, having 
had so much to do in the nursing of him ; he stayed 
some tipae, and I saw I was all right with him, 
and then I thought I could rest, for I seemed to chink 
there could never be a hope with your mother. 
Well, I was lying here in the afternoon-time, think- 
ing how he came in and spoke so pleasant — when 
who should I see come up but your mother 
herself L" 

**My mother !" exclaimed Rose. 

" Yes, dear, what, didn't she tell you ? Yes, she 
came herself ! I was altogether overcome at the 
sight of her, and burst out a-crying, and, to my 
thinking, she spoke kinder than ever, and she 
brought me a bottle of her own wine. No medicine 
could have done me the good of her kind words ! 
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I have felt a wonderful comfort ever since, l;^. 
seems to me as if Him you read to me about, hac/ 
sent me a 'pardon for this world and the next. I 
had been getting hold of a hope for the next ever 
since that first day you came, but I thought it was 
all over for this ; but now I see He that can give 
the one can give the other too ! And now that 
dread I had is wholly gone, and I don't seem to 
see a fear now, looking to Him you read of to ine." 
After a few more peaceful days, widow Giles 
died. They laid her body in the village church- 
yard ; and in the evening, when all the mourners 
and the people were gone, Rose went alone and 
stood by the grave, and she looked up to the calm 
blue sky, and felt as if the blessing of that poor 
old widow fell down upon her from Heaven. So 
passed away her holidays, and Rose went back to 
her school. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" O, I stand trembling; 
Where foot of mortal ne*er bath been ; 
Wrapped in the radiance of that sinless land 
Which eje hath neyer seen. 

'' Bright visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beautj round me throng; 
From angel-lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song." 

The weeks passed swiftly by, and when Christmas 
came William in the gi^ brought Kose from her 
school. She had received there tiie tidings of' the 
birth of another brother in her heme, and her first 
eager visit was to tbe cradle of the sleeping infant. 
Rose became at once the infant's nurse, and full 
occupation and delight were found in this new 
interest. The day fc»r t)ie christening had been 
put off till her return, that she might be present on 
the occasion. Farmer Smith liad decided on the 
infant* s name, which was to be Timothy ; " For by 
what I can make out," said Farmer Smith, " it is 
him of whom we read in the Bible as having 
taken most to the Scri|)tures from a child !'' so the 
infant boy was baptized by the name of Timothy, 
which, according to t)ie custom of using short 
names at the farm, was contracted to Tim, and 
little Tim soon became an object oi \x&»^'i'?^»\a ^i^i^ 
around him. 
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Mercy too kept a merry Christmas in her cottage 
home ; she had knitted a pair of new stockings for 
her grandmother, and also a pair for her unde 
Jem, the worsted bought with the money saved by 
her uncle Jem's hedging and ditching. And the 
young orphan herself was now fresh clad ; for the 
club day had come, and widow Jones came from 
the town one frosty day laden with warm clothing ; 
blue print with little white spots on it, warm 
flannel and calico, all provided with the help of 
Mercy's little friend, who saved her pennies every 
week that the little orphan might be clothed, 
warmly and well as when her careful parents 
watched over her infant years. And the passer-by 
through the village lanes might see her, with the 
rosy hue of health upon her cheek, braving the 
freezing air, which had no power to chill her now ; 
—the passer-by might see the happy child, some- 
times on her cottage door-step, scattering down 
the crumbs after their frugal meal, while the ex- 
pectant robin, peeping from the thatched eaves, 
heard her sing— - 

" Little bird with bosom red, 
Welcome to my bumble shed! 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'll cast a crumb to thee !'* 

—and the little bird without fear flew down, to 
pick up the crumbs at her feet Or sh.e might be 
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seen hastening up the hill, just to light dame 
Clarke's little fire, which the poor old woman 
was almost too feeble to manage ; or sitting be- 
side it with her of an evening-time awhile, to 
read to her from the Holy Book— whose words 
the old woman could not read for herself; or 
coming back, on her grandmother's washing-day, 
from her early visit to the poor old woman, with 
. the things she had found up in the old woman's 
cottage, that she and her grandmother could wash 
with their own. Thus was Mercy, to whom the 
little girl had ministered, a ministering child her- 
self ! 

But when the warm summer came, and the full 
corn was in the ear, there came a great sorrow, not 
only to Rose and Mercy, but to all the village. 
The life of the young sweet lady of the Hall was 
passing from the earth. Every one around her 
watched her gently fading from their sight ; her 
parents knew that she was dying, and looked upon 
her day by day — as if each look might be their 
last upon her living form ; the servants watched 
her whenever in their sight, and thought of all 
that devoted service could do — as if they felt each 
act might be the last that loving reverence could 
offer her ; the villagers looked from their labour 
when the carriage passecl^— aiid if she were in it, 
they turned and watched it o\it ol ^\^q^. \ *Cw? ^'^*^- 
tnge wonwn Jooked irora d.oox ot; ^\xA«5r^ ^ *^^^ 
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sighing turned again to their work within ; the 
very children of the village knew that their lady 
was departing, and looked into her face with silent 
questioning, which there was none to answer — for 
their young hearts spoke by looks alone ; all knew 
that she had well-nigh reached Heaven's gate I 

It was the summer night. The cloudless hea- 
vens were gleaming with their host of countless 
stars ; the village slept in the calm hush of mid- 
night's hour, it slept and knew not that its best 
and dearest treasure was passing from its sight for 
ever. Horse-hoofs trod swif ty through the village 
street, but they roused not the labourer whose 
healthful sleep is sweet to him after the long day's 
toil ; then all was silent, till after an hour's space, 
carriage-wheels rolled rapidly by ; it sounded like 
the doctor's carriage, and affection's wakeful ear 
and heart were roused— many a villager listened, 
and some looked anxiously out ; but the distant 
sound had died away, and all was silent again. With 
the dawn the village rose. " Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour till the evening." Far 
over the bright pastures, the grass had withered 
the flower faded, beneath the mower's scythe; an< 
one, the sweetest flower that ever grew within th 
village bound, one that every village hand wouJ 
have been raised to shield and to retain, had fall 
too beneath the scythe of Death— the young sw« 
}ady of the Hall lay dead •, thai mg\il Yi^i «v 
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had departed, and the place that had known her 
knew her no more. The villagers soon learnt the 
tidings, and one told another, till every cottage 
knew and mourned its loss. Yet they said not, 
"She is dead;'' but only " She is gone !" They 
thought not of death, but of Heaven as her por- 
tion ; so they said one to another, " She is gone !" 
and the labourer raised his arm from turning the 
new-made hay, and wiped away the tear that dim- 
med bis eye ; and the widow wept alone within her 
cottage-door ; and the village mother, silent and sad, 
prepared the morning meal ; and the children cried 
beside their untasted food— the village mourned ; 
for the friend, the loved of all was gone ! 

The day of the funeral came, and the whole 
village gathered to the grave, but when evening 
shadows fell and closed that summer day ; when 
the folded flowers, the folded flocks, the birds with 
folded wing —all sought repose ; while softly calm 
the moon rose over all in the blue heavens, one old 
man had vainly tried to comfort his troubled heart 
— his eyes were dim, so that he could not see the 
words of the Book ! he sat awhile within doors, 
then stepped into his garden, then back again 
within the cottage in wearied restlessness, wanting 
some human voice to fall on his aching heart with 
tones of comfort ! but all that summer day were 
mourners, and no earthly coiniQv\»«^ ^\«^ xsssis.. 
When the hush of evenkig »\ie^ \\.^ ^ooJOava.^^^^^^^ 
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round, and sleep seemed far away from old Willy's 
tear-dimmed eyes, he took his staff, and set forth 
to climb once more that day the steep hill-side ; 
and look upon the tomb where they had laid his 
blessed guide to Heaven. All were gone from the 
hill-side ; and the Hall, with its far-stretching 
slopes, lay silent and beautiful in the summer 
evening twilight. Old Willy looked round once 
from the hill-top on his lady's home on Earth, 
then turned to the churchyard gate, and leaning 
upon it, rested there a little while before he ven- 
tured further, for the place where they had laid 
her seemed to the old man holy ground— too sacred 
almost for his feet to enter. So he leaned upon 
the gate, looking on into the distant azure of the 
sky, looking almost without sight or thought, his 
senses lost in one deep feeling— they had laid his 
blessed teacher in the grave, they had left her 
there alone, the night was darkening over her, and 
he alone kept watch above the form so loved of 
all ! How long he stood, he did not know ; but 
suddenly he saw in those blue heavens before his 
eyes a shining star ; full on his sight its radiance 
beamed ; the only star in heaven, risen there in 
view, and looking down to comfort him, it seemed ! 
" Ah ! sure, I see it," the old man said, in a low 
tone ; " sure, I see it's no use looking down in the 
dark grave for her that's up above the stars in 
-glory there ! I see it!" again "Vie tomttcoxc^^ Vy«^ 
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as with a lingering gaze on that bright star he 
turned to depart; but then again he looked 
towards the tomb, and thought he would stand 
beside it once before the night came on ; and so 
he climbed the stile beside the now-locked gate, 
and reached the silent grave ; then stopping short, 
gazed in surprise, for at its foot a child lay sleep- 
ing, her head reclined against the lady's tomb, her 
lap full of fresh-gathered flowers. " Poor dear !" 
said the old man, " she has fallen off asleep ; why, 
'tis little Mercy Jones ! Mercy, child ! I say, wake 
up there \" And the child sprang up from sleep 
like a startled fawn, and her flowers dropped from 
her pinafore ; but when she saw it was old Willy, 
she stood still, looking down on the fallen flowers. 

" Why, Mercy, child, you must not stay sleeping 
here, it's no place for you !" 

" Yes, but it is," said the child, without looking 
up, "it's the best place in all the world— to be 
near to my lady ! I have not been so near to her 
since that last day she came and stood among us 
all in school ; she smiled at me then ! but I can't 
see her now. Oh, if I could but see her I" And 
the child sat down again at the tomb's foot, beside 
her fallen flowers, and hid her face and wept. 

The tears again dimmed old Willy's eyes ; but 
still he saw that beauteous star shining so brightly 
down from the blue heaven— \oo^\^^ ^^^ ^qcs>'^^ 
both him and the young cbi\d, ^a >iXvft^ -«^^^^ 
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there beside the tomb within the churchyard 
dreary ! and he answered quickly, " Why, child, 
your lady is not here ! look up, she's shining 
bright in Heaven !" the child looked up with sud- 
den start, as if expecting that angel face to beam 
upon her from above, or to get some distant 
glimpse of her lady's white-robed form in glory ; 
she looked where the old man pointed, and her eye 
too rested on the star— on those calm blue heavens 
above her, and that beaming star so full of softened 
glory — she looked, then said, " I only see a star." 

" WeU, child, what more would you see 1 Is not 
that star enough*? isn't it just come, shining down 
from heaven, to tell you that the friend you love is 
up above it far away in glory f For what did God 
send it in the sky, if not to put you in mind that 
there's a world of glory up above, all shining 
bright like that same star, and that He took your 
lady straight up to it to dwell with him for ever 1" 

" Yes, I know it," said little Mercy, " and I wish 
I was with her there 1" 

" Then, child, you must be walking the path she 
went !" 

"What path was that]" asked Mercy, looking 
up to the old man's face. 

" Why, the blessed path of love, child I love to 
God and man ; her mind was always on her 
Saviour, and trying to bring others to the love of 
Bim, Obf child ! it's wriU^w 'yd. W^ "S^qqV t\va.t 
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*GoD IS Love,' and there's none but a path of 
love that can lead up to Him !" 

Little Mercy was silent ; she had tried to tread 
the path of love, in which her lady had taught her 
to walk; she had tried to please God her Heavenly 
Father, and Jesus her Saviour, and to be a miniS' 
tering child to others ; and now she knew not 
what more to do ; all looked dull and dreary 
around her, and she was silent. 

"Come now, child," then old Willy said, "it's 
best to begin at once ! You know right well your 
poor grandmother is fretting at home for h^ who 
brought a light into the darkness for us, you go 
and comfort her up !" 

" Yes," said little Mercy, ** I came here because 
I could not bear it, — Granny cried, and s^id, ' the 
summer-time seemed gone from the Earth V and 
though I had set" the supper all ready. Uncle Jem 
turned away and never eat a bit ! so I went and 
gathered those flowers and came here." 

" Well, child, you know you have seen that star, 
there it is, look at it, see how it shines right down 
upon us here— a bit of glory as it is. Now, you go 
and be like that, you go and try ! He who sent 
that star to light us up with comfort here, sent you 
to your good grandmother to be a bit of light to 
her in this lonesome world— you mind that, and ©\ 
and try, till the day cornea "wVierL ^qm n^t^ ^ ^»^^^ 
AS your hdfa gone, to HeaveivJ' 
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So little Mercy rose, and took her bonnet from 
tlie ground, and the old man laid his hand upon 
her head, and blessed her, and she left her fallen 
flowers at the foot of the tomb, and back she went 
with many a look upon the star in the blue sky ; 
from whatever point she turned to look, the star 
still beamed upon her, — seemed to watch her still ; 
so she went back with light in her eyes and fresh 
life in her young heart, gathered from the old man's 
words, and the bright star in Heaven. Old Willy, 
too, went home, and from his cottage-door beheld 
the same bright star ; then laid him down to rest 
—to sleep and dream of glory. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world." — James i. 27. 

" Why should we fear, youth's draught of joy 
If pure, would sparkle less P 
Why should the cup the sooner cloy. 
Which God hath deigned to bless P " 

Rose had done with school, happy at the thought 
of living always at home. It was not long, how- 
ever, before her happiness met her first sorrow in 
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the loss of Miss Clifford— she had stood between 
her father and William at the funeral, and in the 
long summer days she and little Mercy had cried 
together. Then the yellow harvest came; and when 
the reapers' work was done, and the last sheaf 
carried, and William had stood aloft on the point 
of the high round stack with the last sheaf in his 
hand, before he laid it under his feet, and the men 
in a circle round him sung the " Harvest Home ;" 
and the fields were left bare ; and the thresher's 
flail sounded from the bam ; then another sorrow 
came for little Rose— a sorrow for her home and 
for the farm ; William had a good situation offered 
to him in a London shop. Farmer Smith's brother 
was a London linen-draper ; William had always 
been a favourite with his uncle, and now his uncle's 
son had left the shop to follow a business he 
liked better, and the place of trust which he had 
held was offered to William, and a high salary was 
offered with it— for his uncle wished much to have 
him, and knowing William's love for the farm- 
work, he was afraid, unless he made* the offer very 
tempting, that it would be declined. But it was not 
money that would have tempted William away 
from his father's farm, if it had not been for the 
sake of his young brothers. It was some years 
since farmer Smith had been able to lay by any 
profits: in one bad farming year he had \s^<k«^ 
obliged te borrow money on aoiOi^ <iQ\x^^'^\svx^>s^ 
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his mother, and left to him by her ; he had been 
unable to pay the money or the interest upon it, 
and now the cottages were no longer his—they had 
become the property of the man who lent him the 
money— they had cleared him from debt, but he 
had nothing now beyond the yearly produce of lus 
farm ; and one bad farming year might put him in 
difficulty again. William worked like a labourer 
on the farm, and was worth two other men, because 
his mind and his heart were in all he did; but there 
were four younger boys, and farmer Smith knew not 
how he should provide for them. If William went 
to London, it was not unlikely that he might find 
situations for some of his brothers there. So farmer 
Smith decided that William should go — with a 
heavy heart he decided that William should go. 
William felt as if all the outward joy of life would 
be darkened for him — away from his home and his 
father's farm, shut up all day where fields were out 
of reach; but he chose the higher pleasure of doing 
that which would be most likely to relieve his 
father and aid his younger brothers. The boys 
thought it was a fine thing for William, to go to 
London. Rose tried to be as cheerful as she could, 
but Mrs. Smith never gave so much as one pleasant 
look, from the time it was decided for William 
to go. 

Mr. Clifford was sitting alone in his study, when 
aji impatient knock at his door roused him from 
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his book. "Come in!" he said, in a tone that 
seemed to guess the intruder. His son Herbert 
entered, out of breath with haste. 

" P^^a, what do you think I have just heard in 
the village 1— Young Smith is going off directly to 
a situation in London, to a shop,— only think, 
papa ! I would not lose such a fellow as he is from 
the place for anything, and I am sure he would not 
go if he could help it ; don't you think something 
could be done to prevent it, papa 1" 

" We must first know whether his friends and 
himself would wish anything to be done to hinder 
his going ;• perhaps they may feel it to be to his 
future advantage to go, however sorry they may all 
be at present to lose him." 

" Well then, papa, suppose I just go down to the 
farm and hear V* 

" I think it would be wise to go and learn a little 
more what the facts of the case are, before ycu and 
I decide here what is to be done to prevent it." 

** Well then, papa, so I will, and I will come back 
and tell you." 

And the father suffered the boy to go, unchecked 
in his warm impulse, to the farm. Seated in the 
farm-kitchen, he gave full expression to his thoughts 
and feelings on the subject : Mrs. Smith, for the 
first time, heard opposition to the plan equal t<s 
her own ; she brought tlie youiv^^oeoiix^^^ksst^^'^'^: 
made wine and cake, b\xt \ie>\^ia^\.oo\aX»e^ qpsOssa 
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subject to partake of such hospitality. Farmer 
Smith talked the subject long over with him, and, 
child as he was, told him the hopes he built on his 
eldest son's departure, as if he had been a long- 
trusted friend— a due recompense for the boy's 
warm feeling. Herbert returned to his father more 
than ever interested for the Smiths, and for William 
in particular— but convinced that it would not be the 
thing to attempt to hinder the London plan. Deep 
in William's heart sank the memory of the young 
Squire's unwillingness to lose him from the place 
—the warm feeling that had been expressed soothed 
the pain he felt at going ; it cheered his father's 
heart to think how his son was valued by those 
above him ; and even Mrs. Smith seemed more 
softened into gentleness on the subject, now she 
knew that her favourite William was not likely 
to be forgotten in his native village. Such the 
large residts that oftentimes might follow— lasting 
on enduringly — from the spontaneous feeling and 
unchecked expression of childhood's true apprecia- 
tion. When the autumn winds strewed the sere 
leaves upon the garden -paths at the farm, there 
was no neat and careful William to sweep them 
away— the great and busy city had received him. 

The Rector of the village was a very aged man, 
and Mr. Clififord, soon after his daughter's death, 
made it his request to bo allowed to provide a 
curate to aid him in hi^ minialry. 
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The arrival of the curate in the village was a 
subject of great interest. Many there were who 
went to Church on the first Sunday, in expectation 
and hope ; and among these was little Eose ; her 
face gathered brightness when the prayers were 
read with fervent distinctness ; but as the new 
Minister preached, it became beaming with joy ; 
and no sooner bad they passed the Church's door, 
than Rose exclaimed, " 0, father ! that is just like 
our Minister at school, that is exactly how he 
preaches : O I am so glad ! Did you not like that, 
father r 

"Yes, dear, I could sit all day to hear such 
words as those ! I thank God he is come in my time!" 

Mrs. Smith had hastened on before with a still 
quicker step than usual, and when Rose reached 
home with her father, her mother was already pre- 
paring the dinner. If Rose had looked at her 
mother's face she would have seen no pleased ex- 
pression there, but she was too full of delight to 
question the possibility of any one feeling different ; 
BO she ran in to the family kitchen, and exclaimed 
at once, " O mother ! was not that beautiful 
preaching] That was just like our Minister at 
school !" 

" I am sure I don't know," replied Mrs. Smith ; 
** it may be beautiful enough for some, but cer- 
tainly not for me 1" 

*'Did yon not like it t^iexi, mo'Csxax'^' 
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" Like, it child 1 I don't know who would like 
to be told that when they have done their best, 
and lived respected as I hs^ve, and always kept 
their church, that for all that they must turn and 
seek the same way to Heaven as the worst of 
sinners !" 

" Oh mother, that is because our Saviour is * the 
way,' as the minister said in his text." 

" Well, child, I don't know as to what the way 
may be, I only know I have lived a very dif- 
ferent life from many, and I don't choose to be 
mixed up with them, as if I were the same as 
they r 

"But, mother, it's because our Saviour i; the 
only way to Heaven, and every one must come to 
Him who wants to go to Heaven ; and He can 
take all their sins away ! Miss Clifford said she 
wanted to come to Jesus our Saviour." 

" Well, child, that might be, for Miss Cliffoi-d 
never did seem to consider herself above the 
lowest ; for my part, I can't come to that ; but I 
don't mean to talk about it ; there is no need for 
you to change your mind, nor I mine !" 

Rose said no more, her sudden joy was dashed 
as suddenly with disappointment. From this time 
Mrs. Smith made a point of never going to church 
when she knew the curate would preach ; her tem- 
per became more trying to all around her; and 
if it had not been for the comioxl oi ifcL-^ B\>xvda.Y*Ji 
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sermons, Rose and her father would have found it 
hard to keep up their spirits through the week. 

A year and six months had passed away since 
William left his home, and he had not been down 
once to visit it. His father had written in the 
autumn, and written again at Christmas, to ask 
him to come ; but William returned for answer 
that he could see no prospect yet of doing anything 
for his brothers, nor therefore of returning him- 
self to live at home ; and that till he did, he could 
not trust himself to come, for fear he should lose 
his resolution, and not return to his work in Lon- 
don any more. But he sent his love to his mother, 
and he hoped to sow and reap again with his father 
for her ; his love to Joe and Samson, and he still 
hoped to make great men of them ; his love to Ted, 
and the first good berth he could find on board ship 
should be his— if he would learn well at school: his 
love to little Tim, and he would come home some 
day and teach him to plough, and till then Tim 
was to be sure and take care of Black Beauty ; and 
finally his love to Rose, and she must come up 
and see him in London : and so, wishing a happy 
Christmas to them all, ended William's second 
Christmas letter. 

The hay-time was scarcely over, when an invita- 
tion came to Rose from her uncle in London to pay 
him a visit. Rose was much pl^^?>%^ ^*^i^ '<^<5k 
%\iought of going to London •, Wt \i^x Oca^i Vrj ^^>5^ 
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the prospect of seeing William. Mr. Smith's 
brother in London, Mr. Samson Smith, lived in a 
country-house, some few miles out of the great city. 
William met Eose at the inn where Uie coach 
stopped, and took her down to her uncle's house. 
There seemed to Rose no end of streets or people, 
but she had few thoughts for them— her joy at 
sight of her brother swallowed up all besids. Her 
unclj's house was very different from her home ; 
there was a carpet all over the floor, paintings 
round the room, a pier-glass over the mantel-piece, 
and more than one sofa. Her aunt and cousins 
were very kind to her, and her uncle also ; yet Rose 
felt strange, and when William went away in the 
evening she could hardly keep from crying. But 
in a few days she was more at home, and her aunt 
took Rose into London with her cousins, and 
shewed her some of the sights that make the great 
city famous — Rose saw the wild beasts ; she also 
saw the Tower, where, in days gone by, many a 
noble prisoner heard the key turn that separated 
between him and all he loved on Earth—for ever ! 
Rose saw the river with its forest of masts ; she 
saw the streets again, and wondered how they 
could be all full of people at once ; but she saw 
nothing like her own sweet woods and fields, no 
rippling stream, no shading trees, no free bird 
warbling praise : and she began to think about the 
time when she should go \iOia^ a.^«Axv» ^S(aa ^»w 
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but little of William ; he could seldom get down, 
except on Sundays, and then she could not talk 
much to him, before her aunt and cousins. 

Bose tried to be useful to her aunt and cousins, 
but they were all happy, and did not seem really 
to want her ; her uncle was very kind to her, but 
he never seemed to want her ; the servants were 
attentive to her, but they looked well satisfied. 
William could seldom come; and Rose thought 
of her own village far away — she knew that there 
were many who wanted her there ; some of the poor 
old people wanted her, she knew ; and her father 
must miss her sadly, and little Tim, and her mother 
also — and Rose felt that she would be rather where 
she was really wanted, than seeing all the fine 
sights in the world. 

William had to go some distance on business for 
his uncle ; he was away several days, and when he 
returned, the time had come for Rose to go back 
to her home. William came down quite early one 
morning to take her in to London to the coach ; 
and as soon as he was alone with Rose in the fly 
he said, " Rose, I have a secret I will tell you, if 
you promise not to teU father, or mother, or anyone, 
till I write about it." Rose promised not to tell, 
and William talked earnestly to her, and Rose 
listened, all anxiety, till the fly stopped at tl^a ykc^. 
Then William put Rose into t\v^ co^^^^w^ ?>s»^sa 
leaned on the door he said, " 0\i \ 1 v^oxiJA ^^ ^^ 
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I have earned, to be going back with you, if it was 
only myself I had to think of T' And then charg- 
ing Bose once more to keep the secret, the coach 
drove off, and Bose soon lost sight of William at 
the turning of the street, while full of joy she 
looked forward to her home. It was a long day's 
journey ; but when the coach stopped at the little 
village inn nearest to her home, to change horses, 
there stood her father, and the horse in the gig, 
waiting for her. Very joyful was the meeting be- 
tween Bose and her father. " And what of poor 
Will ?" said her father, when Bose was seated by 
his side in the gig, and they had started for home 
— "what of poor Wmr 

" Oh ! he wished so he could come with me T 
replied Bose, ** I could not bear to leave him !*' 

" Poor boy ! " said farmer Smith, " I doubt we 
must have him home after all ; he will never settle, 
so far from the place !" 

"No, father, he would not live in London 
always, for any money ! but he would not leave it 
now, I know, for he says he shall stay till he has 
worked out a way for the young ones,— all except 
Tim, he says he never could part with Tim, and 
he knows that if he can only get back in time 
enough to teach Tim farming, that he will take to 
it better than anything else, and I am sure Tim is 
more like William than any of them !" 

" Well, I don't know, I am sviie,'' ^\^ IwrcsiKt 
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Smith, " but these are not times to settle boys out 
in a day ; and I am sure I would not be the father 
to keep a son like him pining away from his home, 
seeking after what may never be found." 

"O father, Will does not pine! Why he is 
grown into such a man as you would never believe 
—and as busy as anything. I wish you could see 
him ; and I know a secret, father, only I am not 
to tell you nor any one, so you won't say anything, 
will you, father V* 

Farmer Smith looked down anxiously on his 
child's bright face, but she did not perceive the 
anxiety of the look ; she thought if the subject- 
matter of a secret were not revealed, the fact of 
its existence must be a lawful and interesting 
communication ; so she went on to say, " It's only 
good, father ; and if it comes to be, then you, and 
mother, and all will know it ; but I promised Will 
not to tell !" And Rose thought she was only 
giving hope and pleasure by her intimation of the 
existence of a secret— for how should her inex- 
perienced childhood understand a parent's anxious 
questioning ! 

Chesnut in the gig trotted swiftly along, and 
Rose soon gave a shout at sight of her home— with 
its white vine-covered walls, its sheltering barns 
and stacks ; and then the yard-boy driving Fill- 
pail, and Cowslip, and Rosebud, and ?vAL ^3cL'ect 
companions back from their i£v\i^\\i^ \,o ^^vt^-^ss*- 
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ture in the valley. And then her brothers canght 
sight of the gig, and ran out with their welcome, 
and little Tim came trotting after them; and at the 
door stood their mother, in her afternoon gown of 
red-patterned print, and Eose thought how nice 
she looked ; and how fresh and sweet and clean 
all seemed, after the London suburbs and the 
dingy city she had left. 

When all were seated at tea, Joe and the little 
sprightly Ted began their questioning, and Hose 
with no less animation replied. At last Joe said, 
*'• Well, I suppose William begins to find out that 
there is something better to be done, than walking 
backwards and forwards over a field after a 
plough all the days of one's life ]" 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Rose indignantly, " he 
says there is nothing he counts on more than the 
day when he shall lace on his plough-boots again 
on father's farm 1" 

" Poor boy ! poor boy !" said farmer Smith 
'* I am sure there is nothing I count on like having 
him back again for good !" 

"Why then did you ever let him go]" asked 
Mrs. Smith. **You know it was all your doing 
If I had had my way, he never should have set his 
foot in London ; by what I hear they have people 
enough, and too many up there as it is, and whj 
we should be sending our best oflf to them — 1 
never did, and I never shall see the reason of I" 
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" Well, wife," said farmer Smith sorrowfully, " it 
seemed as if it might be for the best in the end ; 
but I am sure I dou't know ; and if we have not 
One above to order for us, I don*t know who is to 
tell what is for the best ! It's certain I thought I 
should get over the loss of him better than I have." 

'* I don't suppose you thought about how you 
would get over it at all !" replied Mrs. Smith, 
**it never was your way ; when you take a thing 
up, you are for doing it— and then let the feeling 
oome after as it may ! I could have told you that 
you would never get over the loss of him, only you 
would not have minded it if I had I" 

Farmer Smith made no further remark during 
tea, and as soon as it was over he took his hat and 
went out into his farm, to relieve his burdened 
spirit with the freshness of the evening air. And 
while the boys made haste to help their mother 
clear the tea-table. Rose slipped away after her 
father, and with her hand in his soon dispersed the 
gloom that had gathered on his face. 

" I wish enough," said Joe that evening to Eose, 
' that I had not said anything about William at 
tea, mother alwaj^s takes it up so, and then it vexes 
father ! I only know, I wish I couldgo to London 
too, for it is as dull as dulness always to be 
walking over the same fields, and see no one but 
the same ten men all the days of one's life \ I ^asj.. 
sure I can't think how fatiiex cs^xi ^X^^xA S^^ ^^^ 
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I suppose he likes it ! Did William say anything 
about me r 

Eose hesitated a little, Joe's quick eye turned 
instantly at her silence, and fixed upon her. " He 
said," replied Rose, " that he was sure you would 
not like uncle's shop any better than farming." 

" No, so I told him," replied Joe. "I don't see 
any more spirit in laying up and taking down 
bales of goods, and cutting yards of stufs, than in 
putting in turnips and then taking them out again, 
and cutting them up for the sheep — all over and 
over year after year ! What I should like would 
be a merchant's office, where some day I might 
travel, and not have only what grows at one's door 
to do with all the days of one's life ! Did WiU 
say anything about that 1" 

" He said," replied Rose, " that he would never 
give up trying after it ; for he did not believe that, 
so much as you had read and thought aboutit, you 
would ever settle to anything else." 

"What a good fellow he is!" said Joe, "he 
always did seem to care as much about what one 
felt as one did one-self— let it be the least thing in 
the world even. If ever he makes a merchant of 
me, he shall see what a memory I have for things 
I have heard him say, and what I will get hold oi 
and do to please him ! I wish I was off, for there's 
no getting on here, all one tries to do seems to gc 
for nothing, as to making any i^ ^^^e^^xkR.^, Just 
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think what it would be to work one's way up there 
and buy this farm for father, instead of every now 
and then hearing it is likely to be sold over his 
head ; or pay the rent for him ; or anything to 
keep off that harass that's always upon him; but 
somehow there seems no getting on, and no spirit in 
anything here/' 

" Oh, Joe, the spirit is not in things, the spirit 
is in us ! I have heard William say that you may 
PUT spirit into anything ! And he thinks there's 
nothing like farming, for the pleasure of it." 

" Well, I am sure father never finds fault with 
me, but William said it was hard to settle to work 
you cannot get a liking for !" 

"So I dare say it is," replied Kose, "but only 
you try and be a comfort to father, and see if 
William does not soon find you something up in 
London !" 

Joe took the assurance of sympathy and hope, 
and went the next morning with fresh spirit to 
work. 

Rose was often seen looking out from door or 
window about the morning hour of ten, and when 
she saw the postman climbing the green ascent to 
her home, she would run out to receive what he 
had brought, but* she still always returned with 
slower step — no letter from William was there 1 
At length, one baking morumg, \Q\isa '^^^'^ ^^va. 
husjr in the hack-kitchen ma\i\Tv^ ^^ V^^t^^^^* 
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cakes, farmer Smith called Mrs. Smith and 
into the parlour, where he stood with an 
letter in his hand. The heart of Hose beat ( 
for she guessed that the secret had come at 
Farmer Smith shut the parlour door, as 
" Here is a letter from Will, and no time 
lost in attending to it !" so saying, he read e 
lows : — 

*' Dear Father, 

" I hope I have gathered my first 
after pretty near a two years' waiting for it ; 
have again and again thought how you used t 
when I wanted to be hasty in housing the • 
* Waiting time is often the time that pays b 
the end !' WeU, father, I told Hose a bit 
secret, but she promised to keep it, so I n: 
well tell you and mother from the be^ir 
You know how Joe has always been bent 
merchant's office. I was so certain nothing 
would content him that I always kept that i 
eye, but I never got so much as the least pro 
or chance of trying for him. Well, a week I 
Eose went home I had to go a journey on bu: 
for my uncle ; there was an elderly gentl 
seated by me outside the coach; and we ha 
gone far when a terrible thunder-shower can 
I had an umbrella, for I had seen a threaten] 
it; the old gentleman had rvon^i, ^\id\ia\?^« 
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at the end just where the storm beat, so I said, * If 
you will please to change places, sir, I could 
shelter you better in the middle here.' At that he 
looked up, and said, ' I am sure you are very good 
to say so, but I have no right to expect shelter 
from you, and an old man ought to be better pro- 
vided against a storm than a young one— don't 
you consider sol' 'Well, sir,' I said, *I don't 
know but what the young have quite as much 
reason to look out as the old !' By this the old 
gentleman had changed his place, but he soon 
began to call out that I was getting his share of 
the storm. ' I am no way afraid of that, sir,' said 
I, ' I have been used to stand a shower all my 
days.' *How is that]' he asked. *Well, sir, I 
was brought up to the farming, and you can't be a 
farmer and afraid of a shower ! but a soaking is 
dangerous sometimes, when you are not used to 
it' Then the old gentleman put no end of ques- 
tions to me, and I found he knew pretty well 
about farming himself ; he told me he was born 
and brought up on a farm, and certainly he pleased 
me better than any one I had met all the time I 
have been in London— near enough now upon two 
years. In all that time uncle Samson has never 
asked me half, so many questions about you, and 
the farm, and the boys, as that old gentleman did 
that day, and all as if he cared to \5s:L<5r« \ Si^ ^le^ 
me more good than any ta\kl\iaA\\a^^^siRfeV^^5^ 
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Lome. The old gentleman gave me his card at 
the end of the journey, and told me to call on him 
«itj soon as I returned to London, for he was going 
to return the next day. I found by his card that 
he lived not very far from my uncle's, and when I 
shewed it to him, he told me that he knew him 
well by name, and that he was a man of excellent 
standing, a merchant in London. Oh, how I 
thought of Joe — and what if after all this should 
be the making of him ! I went down the very 
first evening to see him ; he seemed to be living 
alone by what I could make out, in a beautiful 
house, and certainly he was one of the pleasantest 
persons I ever spoke to ; he remembered every 
word I had told him, and there I sat talking to 
him, just as if I had been at home. Well, it so 
happened that Joe being so much on my mind, I 
had told all about him outside the coach, before 
ever I knew what the old gentleman was, and how 
glad I was to think I had, for I should not have 
liked to speak about it then, I could not have 
done it half so well ! The old gentleman never 
said a word of what I was so full of hope about, 
and when I went away I thought all was over, for 
he only said he should hope to see me again some 
day. Well, two days ago what should come but a 
note from him to invite me to dine with him, 
and then he told me that he had called on my 
uncle, and satisfied himaeli aa lot ;5ia\ift <i.Ki\dd^tliat 
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he was not venturing too much — and that he now 
offered me a situation in his office for my younger 
brother, provided he proved capable on trial. 
* But/ said he, * my premium is a hundred pounds ; 
I require two hundred with the sons of gentlemen, 
I have never yet taken any with less : do you 
think your father can provide the sum ]' Well, I 
would not for anything have put a hindrance in 
the way, so I said, I hoped that might not be 
found to stand in the way of so excellent an offer. 
Then the old gentleman seemed satisfied ; and I 
should have been sorry not to give Joe as good a 
start as we could, and pay him regularly in : and 
as I daresay the old gentleman knows my uncle is 
rich, it might have looked encroaching on the 
kindness of his offer, if I had made any difficulty. 
So now at last the thing is settled. But for the 
money— take my advice, father, and do not worry 
to think it over yourself, for I have thought it all 
over and over again, and there is but one way 
— and that way will soon do it. First, then, I 
have thirty pounds all ready at once, saved out of 
these two years ; then, to meet the rest, there is 
but one thing to be done — Black Beauty must be 
sold ; don't keep vexing about it, father, but let 
it be done, and you will never repent it. I say 
the more because I know you will think most 
about me in selling him -, but lY^a:^^ TSl•^^^^i;:^"K!i^^ 
mind, and it would hurt lae a. ^^^^» ^^"^ \s!^<5j«i*v»^ 
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have any difficulty in Joe's way with such an oflfer 
as this. Tell mother not to vex about the horse. 
I can rear another such, some day, when I am 
your farming-man again : he ought to fetch seventy 
pounds to say the least, but if you cannot get 
that at hands likely to do well by him, then you 
can make up the rest without much difficulty, 
by selling off what remains of last year's wheat 
Let me decide for you, father, as I think I best 
can in this case, because I know the value of the 
offer. You must have Joe and the money ready 
in a fortnight ; and then tell mother when I have 
seen Joe settled, I will come home for a holiday. 
My love to all, and good wishes to Joe. 

" Your affectionate Son, 

** William Smith. 

" P.S. — At first I thought I would make an effort 
and ask my imcle to lend me the seventy pounds, 
but then I remembered what you have so often said 
to me—-* Bear anything rather than borrow. Will.' 
So I did not ask my uncle, and I dare say he sup- 
poses we can easily raise the money, for he never 
inquires much as to how farming stands." 

" O father," exclaimed Eose, " that's the secret 
May I run and tell Joe V* 

"And what do you mean to doT asked Mrs, 
Bmlth of her husband, 
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" Well, I suppose we can't do better than take 
William's advice ; these are no times to bring up 
five boys on one small farm, and Joe has no mind 
to the work." 

" I," said Mrs. Smith, " always found I must bring 
my mind to my work, and then my work came to 
my mind, and I have trained Rose to the same ; 
but, as I always said, you must rule the boys : only 
don't let me see the horse led away— that is all I 
have to say !" and Mrs. Smith returned to the back- 
kitchen. Rose stayed by her father's side— what 
would he have douQ but for his little comforter ! 
" Never mind, father, never mind," she said. " It's 
sure to be right if Will says so, you know it always is." 

• Then you think it had better be as William 
says !" asked the father of his little daughter. 

" O yes, father ; William must know better up 
there — among so many people, than we do down 
here ; only mother never likes things different, but 
she will be glad some day. May I go and tell Joo 
nowr 

" Yes, if you like. Your mother's taking things 
so contrary, makes them a heavy burden. I am 
sure I am sorry enough for the poor beast ; but it's 
better than borrowing." 

Farmer Smith took his hat; and Rose ran to 
look for Joe. She found him busy in the fields 
among the men ; so calling him or\. ow^ 'sJA^^'^^ 
told him all, except about tVe \i^^x^^. '^'^^ ts^^^^ 
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to the house wild with joy. The first person he 
met was his mother. 

" mother ! I am to be a merchant after all. 
William has found me a place in London." 

" Well, I can't help it," said Mrs. Smith. 

** No, mother, I don't want it helped ! ifs the 
thing of all others I have most wished for." 

" And what is the use of never being satisfied in 
one place, till you are in another, I should like to 
know]" asked Mrs. Smith. "There's William 
always sighing after his home, and I dare say you 
will like London no better !" 

" Why, mother. Will never did like it ; he always 
said it was only for us he went away ; but ifs the 
very thing I have always longed for, so I am silre 
to like it." 

" Well, I only hope it may be so," replied Mrs. 
Smith ; and Joe went off to look for warmer sym- 
pathy in his father. He did not look in vain ; but 
after some conversation, farmer Smith said, " I am 
sorry for the horse ; but it cannot be helped !" 

" What horse, father r 

"Did not Rose tell you? We must sell Black 
Beauty, to pay the premium." 

" Sell Black Beauty, father ! no, that you must 

not ; William would never bear the sight of me, if 

his horse had been sold to get me up there ; I would 

sooner not go." And the lad's voice faltered with 

struggling feeling 
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" Yes, but it is William himself who says so," 
replied his father. 

"Does William say soT asked Joe. "Well, I 
never thought he could have given up so much for 



me 



i» 



Now it happened that the old clergyman had 
long taken a great fancy to Black Beauty, as a fine 
horse for his hooded carriage ; and he had more 
than once asked farmer Smith to let him know if 
ever he thought of parting with it ; so, acting on 
his son William's advice, farmer Smith lost no time 
in calling on the rector. The old clergyman seemed 
pleased with a prospect of possessing the horse, but 
said that he had fixed the price that he would give, 
namely, fifty pounds, beyond which he would not 
go. Farmer Smith stated that the horse was worth 
more, that he felt no doubt a dealer would give him 
more ; that it was only a sudden necessity he could 
not meet, compelled him to sell the horse ; but that 
he greatly desired to secure a good master for him. 
Farmer Smith did not say why he was obliged 
to sell the horse ; and the old clergyman did 
not ask why, he only said, "I have stated the 
price I will give, you must take it or not, as seems 
best to you." Farmer Smith sat a few minutes in 
harassed thought ; he wished his little Rose had 
been at his side, to say one way or the other ; at 
last, feeling for the creature outwe\^\i^^ ^^w^ \ssss^'^ 
of a larger price, and he replied, ^^^ ^^^ax^^^^-^^^^ 
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sooner let him go for less to a good master, than 
strain a point and get a bad one. The horse is 
worth full seventy pounds, but as I am driven to it 
by necessity, I will take the fifty for him, if you 
please, sir." 

" Very well," said the old clergjrman ; " I gave 
fifty pounds for the best horse I ever had, and I 
never mean to give more, or I may probably get a 
worse !" So farmer Smith took the offer, and the 
horse was to be fetched away the next day. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Rector^s 
coachman came for the horse. Ted saw him coming, 
and gave the alarm, then ran off to the stable to 
give Black Beauty his last supper. Joe followed 
slowly, and Rose with him, trying to cheer him ; 
but he took his stand, pale and silent, within the 
stable, half concealed from view. Samson stood 
with great composure at the farm-yard gate, watch- 
ing the approach of the man ; while little Tim, 
hearing from Molly what was about to happen, 
came running and crying as he ran, and lisping out 
in sobs, " No, no, naughty man ! Back Booty not 
go ! Will said, * Tim, take care of Back Booty !'" 
Ted had filled a measure to the brim, and the high 
and gentle creature stooped his head to feed ; but 
when little Tim came sobbing in, the creature 
turned from its food, looked hard at the child, and 
then stooped down its face to him, as if to caress 
and soothe, 
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Farmer Smith and the coachman soon entered, 
armer Smith looked on the group one moment 
I silent feeling almost as strong as his children's, 
len stroking down his favourite's silky mane, he 
lid, " There's the horse ; I give him to you in 
)od condition, and a better horse you cannot 
ttd." 

"I am' sorry for you, sir," said the coachman; 
id farmer Smith left the stable, unable to stay and 
itness the scene. 

" You will let him get his supper first 1" said Ted, 
loking up, and holding the measure afresh to 
lack Beauty's head. 

*' Go, naughty man, go quite away !" said little 
im ; " Will shall be very angry with you !" and 
le horse turned from his food again to the 
lild. 

" Come now, Tim," said Ted, "you won't let him 
ive a bit of supper !" and Tim suffered Kose to 
)mpose and comfort him while Black Beauty eat 
is food ; but the moment it was done, and the 
liter was in the coachman's hand, Tim's grief 
:oke forth again, while Ted, and Kose, and Joe, at 
lat sight, no longer kept from tears. The man 
ied to make short work of it, and lead the horse 
i once away, but the creature threw up his head ; 
Ls eye that had looked so mildly on the child, 
•ew fierce, and snorting, he seemed to bid tibia 
ranker deJRmce in his attemipt \o s,^e\NX^ ^\A V».^. 
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him away. Then Joe looked up in blank distress, 
and said, " It's of no use, he won't go for you, a 
stranger never led him ; give him to me, it's fit I 
should have to lead him away, for if s all for me he 
has to go." So Joe took the halter, the creature 
hung down his head and followed, and the children 
followed also — little Tim stamping with impotent 
distress. The heavy-laden waggon coming in at 
the stack-yard gate stood still, and the men looked 
round to watch ; and the labourers, winding up the 
hill with their rakes upon their shoulders, turned 
to see the faithful creature go, and Molly and the 
yard-boy stood in view, and Mrs. Smith within the 
house kept up a more than usual stir, and farmer 
Smith— no one knew where he was. Rose soon 
stopped with little Tim ; but Ted ran on by the side 
of Joe, who led the horse to his new stable, then 
the boys threw their arms round his neck, and left 
him to his new abode; and long Black Beauty 
neighed in vain for the children's hands to feed 
him. 

" Never mind, my boy V* said farmer Smith, as 
Joe turned away from his supper, **You won't 
trifle with a situation that has cost us all so 
much!" 

" What in the world is this T asked Mrs. Sinith, 
as she packed her son Joe's box for London. 

"O, never mind, mother, just tuck it in any- 
where r 
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" But what in the world is it for ?" asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

" WeU, mother, it's only just the old bit of rope 
with which I led Black Beauty away ; he would 
not let the Rector's man halter him or lead him out 
of the stable." 

" And what can be the use of taking that V asked 
Mrs. Smith. 

" O, never mind, mother— only for fear I should 
ever forget that day !" 

" Well, I am sure," said Mrs. Smith, " it's an odd 
fancy— to hold feeling by a bit of old rope ! but so 
it must be if you will." 

Perhaps Mrs. Smith was really more capable of 
understanding Joe's feelings than she shewed signs 
of being ; Black Beauty's old bit of rope was tucked 
in the corner of the box ; and Joe went to London, 
and the merchant was pleased with the lad, and the 
money was paid, and William took Joe to lodge 
with him ; and when he had seen him comfortably 
settled, William went down to spend a fortnight in 
his home— to the comfort of all, and not least of 
little Tim. And Black Beauty drew the Minister's 
carriage. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

" This lovely bud, so young and fair. 

Just came to show bow sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom." 

In the following spring an invitation came for 
Rose, from her mother's only brother, a farmer on 
a large grass farm, in Derbyshire : it was a long 
journey for Rose to take, and her father was very 
unwilling to lose his little comforter from his home; 
Rose also did not like the thought of another visit 
to unknown relations, but her mother was resolved 
—Mrs. Smith said that her brother would have 
good reason to be offended, as Rose had been 
allowed to visit her other uncle, if his invitation 
was refused ; so the engagement was made, and 
Rose was to meet her uncle in London, to which 
place he expected to travel up in about three weeks' 
time. And as in those days it was not thought 
worth while for children to tgke a long journey for 
a short period, it was settled that Rose was to spend 
three months beneath her Derbyshire uncle's roof. 
So the summer months passed away, and to Rose 
they proved very happy months. Her uncle met 
her in London, a grave, silent person, of whom 
Rose felt afraid ; but her avMvV%\dTAiw^, wid her 
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cousins' warm greeting, soon made her feel at home 
among them. She found every one of them full of 
occupation ; but each one seemed ready for her, 
a/id always able to find her a help and comfort. 
She helped her cousins to tend their poultry, and 
make the summer preserves — ^learning many things 
unknown in her home. She helped them in the 
garden, where she learned from them to bud roses, 
prune trees, and as the summer advanced, to distil 
rose leaves and herbs. She helped them in their 
work— she learned to cut out and make by herself 
garments for the poor; and often, while she worked 
with them, one read aJoud, and Rose learned more 
of general knowledge in that visit than in all her 
young life before. Here she heard histories of 
missions all new to her ; and read of other coun- 
tries, also new and strange to her. She sat by her 
cousins while they taught the village children in the 
school, till at last they made her take a little class 
of her own ; this gave new interest and delight to 
Rose, and she thought it would be as hard to leave 
the little children of her class as it would to leave 
anything. She wondered how she could have lived 
so long without knowing and loving relations so 
dear to her now ; but the distance had been great 
between them. Still Rose often thought of her 
home, and longed to see it again, though she did 
not like to think of leaving her aunt and couaixv«. 
far away. 
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But when harvest time came, and Rose was 63 
pecting to return, a letter arrived to say that littl 
Tim was ill of a dangerous fever, and the lett( 
asked that Rose might stUl remain at her uncle 
house, for fear of her taking the fever if she retume( 
This was unexpected sorrow for Rose — ^little Tir 
whom she loved so much, dangerously ill, and si 
' I could not nurse, or comfort, or see him. A fe 

\ days of anxious watching, and then the tiding 

. came that little Tim was gone to dwell among tl 

angels in Heaven, with Him who had said wh€ 
i * on earth, " Suffer the little children to come iml 

;}'; Me." 

If Poor Rose was overwhelmed with grief, but si 

, '? had those around her now who knew how to con 

i ■ fort ; they loved her more tenderly in her sorro' 

i than they had done beforie, and they reminded h( 

r. ! to whom to look — even to the Saviour who ca 

i; comfort any heart that turns to Him. 

The fever that had taken little Tim from eart 
came upon his mother also. Patience, the maid i 
the farm, was her devoted nurse, while wido^ 
Jones and Mercy did what they could to help i 
the work below. 

Mrs. Smith had turned from the young Ministe 

who would have taught her the path of Life, an 

now, when sickness came upon her, she saw sh 

was not ready to die. Her mind wandered i 

sorrowful delirium, and hex uxxi^^ feajc^d ther 
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would be no time given for repentance, death 
would come and find her still unprepared. But it 
was not so to be ; the Minister, whose warning she 
had rejected, came to her in her hour of need : he 
told her suffering heart of a Saviour's love, and he 
knelt by her bedside with the words of prayer. 
Mrs. Smith awoke to repentance and hope ; deeply 
did she then deplore her former life, and gladly 
welcomed the kind visits of the Curate,— the truth 
which before had been so bitter was now sweet to 
her hungry soul— those visits of the Minister be- 
came her greatest comfort. Till at last from that 
sick-bed the tones of love, and peace, and praise, 
were heard; and the always pleasant but now 
softened snule of Mrs. Smith would fall on those 
who watched beside her, and on Patience it fel 
with something of a mother's feeling. 

The autumn passed away, but fear of infection 
still made the anxious mother keep Rose from 
home. At last all danger was considered over, and 
the day was fixed for Rose to return ; her two bro- 
thers, William and Joe, were to join her in London, 
and return with her. What a day of expectation 
was that ! Jem drove the horse in the gig to the 
next village inn, where the coach always stopped ; 
then leaving it there, he walked back, and the two 
brothers, with Rose in the gig between them, drove 
home together. Far over the no^ eai\^^ ^^^^ 
gleamed the light from the iatmmTk.^a^^^'^*^^ 
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blazing logs heaped up by Ted upon the fire ; the 
mother, in her gown of black, sat in her chair 
beside it ; the tea was prepared, and the pile of 
buttered toast which Samson made in Rose's ab- 
sence. 

In they came, Rose first ; " Mother ; oh, mother !" 
said the child, and her mother held her, long 
pressed in her close embrace, as if fearing that she 
too might pass away from her sight, like little Tim 
Then in came William and Joe, with their tender 
and gentle greeting ; and with softened feeling on 
every face, and deeper love in every heart, the 
circle from which one had been taken drew round 
to their evening meal. 

The winter passed peacefully away at the farm. 
There was a hush about the place— a shadow evi- 
dently hung above it ; the former active bustle of 
the house went on more quietly; but it was a still- 
ne^is that told of greater depth, a shade beneath 
which the best feelings of the heart strengthened 
and gi-ew. The look of anxiety which used so often 
to cross the young and blooming face of Rose, as 
she feared in time past, her mother's hasty feel 
ing at every fresh proposal or event, had passed 
away; yet was her brightness blended with a 
quietness, that told the sense of something gone, 
— which steadied the light spirits of her happy 
youth ; steadied, but did not sadden — for she 
shared the happiness oi "^\i\\.^ T\ca.\ ^\A iha 
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often sung aloud the first verse of one of Mercy's 
hymns — 

" There is beyond the sky 
A Heaven of joj and love : 
And holy children when they die 
Qo to that world above. " 

And though her mother never noticed it in words, 
yet did she often listen to the low tones as Eose 
sang on to herself ; listened in fear lest the sweet 
sounds should cease ; but happily Hose acquired 
the habit till she would begin and go on almost 
unconsciously to herself. Sunday was now a day 
of rest indeed ; a day made holy, and a delight, by 
the glad tidings of great joy, preached every Sab- 
bath in the village church. 

In the following summer, to the delight of Rose, 
her Derbyshire uncle and aunt and two of her 
cousins came down, to make a visit at the farm. 
Mrs. Smith's brother soon returned to his home, 
but he left his wife and daughters, who made a 
stay of six weeks— to the comfort and profit of 
Mrs. Smith, the satisfaction of farmer Smith, and 
the ceaseless enjoyment of Rose. This intercourse 
tended to raise and enlarge Mrs. Smith's already 
softened and rightly-directed feeling. And six 
weeks of so much peaceful enjoyment had never 
been known before within tlie iara\. 

William and Joe obtaiaed an ea\\iet\L^^^"5'^^«^ 
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year, and to their lathe's comfort and the pleasure 
of all, they came down for the last fortnight of the 
harvest time. How merrily did Rose prepare the 
harvest qakes, the last baking before their return, 
obtaining from her mother's pleased and willing 
hand a larger supply of plums— because Will and 
Joe would be among those to be fed with the har- 
vest cakes. And though it was four years since 
William had held a sickle, the reapers declared 
that blaster William might stand king of them, for 
all he had been up in London so long. But it was 
only a fortnight— and the time drew to its close. 
The father had felt again the comfort of his eldest 
son at his side in the anxiety and joy of harvest, 
and his spirits sank at the approaching separation. 

"Do you see any prospect of returning for 
good 1" asked the father, a few evenings after the 
return home, as they sat together— the younger boys 
having retired to rest. 

" Well, father," said William, " I should wish to 
do what I can for my brothers. Joe stands on his 
own feet now; and as to Ted, I think I may leave 
him to Joe, if you and mother consent to his going 
to sea ; Joe is much more in the way than I am of 
hearing of an opening in that line. But then there's 
Samson, I don't know what you would wish about 
him ? I am afraid he has not spirit enough for a 
fiirmer." 
''No/' said the falker •/'\>\>X.\\?^'v^^^*5«w8tT«&. 
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it, than have you stay away for him, till no one 
knows when." 

" Well, I need not do that, father ; for if you 
thought he would do better in business, my uncle 
made roe an offer before I came down, to take him 
on trial ; and he might, I think, with his steady 
head, make a good man of business. If you liked 
him to come up to me this Christmas, I would see 
the boy fairly into his work, and then in another 
year I might hope to be a farmer again." 

It was agreed to give Samson leave to decide for 
himself the next day. William said that he could 
never consent to bind down his brother to what he 
had felt so much, unless Samson was inclined for 
it himself; and Mrs. Smith said she should be 
satisfied if the boy made his own choice. So the 
next morning, after breakfast, the proposal was 
made to Samson. He waited a minute, in grave 
consideration, then said with a deliberate tone — 

" I should wish to come and see the place some- 
times ; but for the rest — I would as soon be up 
there as down here !" 

Mrs. Smith looked out of the window, and tears 
started to her eyes. 

" Never mind, mother," said William in a low 
voice, " there's many a heart wakes up away from 
its home, that lay fast asleep in it !" But Mrs. 
Smith made no reply ; she felt a^m \Jcvfc ^'^'^^xi^ 
wave of hitter memory, remmOim^ Xvet V^^ ^s^*^^ 
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she had done to call forth and bind the hearts of 
her children to their home — their mother's dwell- 
ing-place ! Yet William seemed as if he could 
love no other : but it might be only his father and 
the place he cared for ! it was always for his father 
Joe talked of earning money! little Tim had 
seemed uneasy with her ! and now Samson cared 
not whether he went or stayed ! Oh, how bitterly 
around the heart flows sin's returning tide ! Bat 
then back to the mother's memory came the first 
utterance of Eose on her return— the first words 
half smothered by her feeling, "Mother! oh, 
mother !'' and looking round, as if to see whether 
the child who breathed them were still hers, she 
met the earnest eyes of Rose— bent in their full 
and tenderest expression upon her, as if only one 
thought were in her heart, and that one, how her 
mother would bear the decision for Samson to go 1 
It was enough ; the mother felt one child to be a 
gift from Heaven to her— a gift most undeserved ; 
and her strengthened heart was ready to endure in 
patience and in hope ; and to wait the influence of 
her now better feelings on all around. So it was 
decided for Samson to go. 

Ted had stood by in breathless attention, while 
the fate of his brother was deciding; but tlie 
moment it was fixed for Samson to go, and farmer 
Smith had taken his hat and was gone out to his 
men, Ted exclaimed, " And ^\ia.V^ ^<;i^xi^ to be 
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donfe with me 1 I mean to go to sea ! Joe said 
he would find me a ship, and if he does not, I 
shall just run away and find one for myself !" 

" Heyday !" answered William, " I shall look 
after Rover s old chain ! How do you think you 
are to climb a mast 1" 

" I will just show you !" said Ted, springing into 
his tall brother's arms, then on his shoulder, his 
merry face looking down at his brother's, as ho 
asked, " Is not that something like it T 

** Well done !" answered William, " but there 
are no friendly arms on ship-board, I warn you !" 

" Just you come oflf, then," said Ted, " and see 
me climb the barn-roof : I can do it all over ! 
And if you and father don't find me a ship, I will 
find one for myself !" 

" I tell you what, my little man," said William, 
stopping suddenly short, as Ted wtis leading him 
to the barn, " I shall not go a step farther, nor see 
you climb, till you have listened to me." So sitting 
down on a cart-shaft that rested on the ground, he 
made a prisoner of the impatient boy, and began 
his discourse. 

" Now, Ted, I tell you what, if you talk so I shall 
expect to hear that you fall down from the barn-roof 
and kill yourself, before ever you see your ship !" 

" Well, but I want to go to sea, — and father said 
I should — and father never said Samson was to ^q 
to London,— yet he is to go, axiOil ^txvxi.q\»^V 
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" I would not have Samson in London if I could 
not trust him," replied William ; " and if you were 
only a runaway — who would trust you "J You 
must try to earn a ship, and then I have not the 
least doubt but we shall find you one, and then 
you will go on board to serve like a man, and not 
like a runaway slave !" 

" But why may I not go now ] I can never earn 
it, so it is not any use to try ; and I can climb 
well enough, and that's all a sailor wants to know l" 

"Yes, but you can earn it, and you will not be 
happy in it if you do not earn it !" said William. 

" How can I earn it V' 

"By trying to do your duty nov-— being a comfort 
while you are at home ; and learning all you pos' 
sibly can to make you worth taking on board ship." 

" But I tell you I can climb— and that is all a 
sailor wants to know." 

" If you think so, you are very much mistakcD, 
and it is a very happy thing for you that the ship 
is not yet lying in the harbour waiting for you.*' 

"Why, what do I want to know more than 
climbing P' 

" What ? why a sailor ought to know as many 
things as any one ! The very first voyage you go 
you may be wrecked on some uninhabited island, 
and what use would you be then to yourself or to 
any one 1— Nothing better than a poor helpless 
child I You must set to aud \ea.xxv \Jaft -w^a of your 
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hands for sometliingmore than climbing— a monkey 
can do that better than you already ! but you 
hope to be a man, and I hope so too, and you 
must begin to act like one, and then I shall think 
we may look out for your ship." 

" But, Will, what must I leam V 

" Why, go off to old Lewis, the basket-maker in 
the next village, and get him to teach you how to 
twist the willow withys, and don't you give over till 
you can make mother a basket strong enough to 
send her eggs to market in. And then go to old 
master Newson, and help him to make his wheels, 
and his barrows, and his carts. And then you 
must take to thatching, and learn how to bind a 
roof in dry— before* you reckon yourself all ready 
for a life that may cast and leave you anywhere ! 
And I advise you these next winter evenings, to 
get Kose to teach you how to work with a needle." 

" So I wiU ! and then, William, I can go to old 
Dawson, I know there's plenty of room for me at 
his stall, and I will be a cobbler, and mend and 
make shoes, — what fun ! I will make haste and 
learn everything !" 

" Yes, to be sure," replied William, " and then 
think of what use you might be ! Why, you would 
be the last man on board ship to be parted with, if 
you could be of use for everything. And then, 
Ted, do you think I have told you all y^^ ^wsJ^i 
want to know T 
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*'I don't know/' replied Ted, looking up, at 
William's earnest tone. 

'' What if there came a storm at sea, and the 
ship went down, and you went down to the bottom 
with it ? do you think your spirit would rise, like 
a little diver, and know its way to the Holy 
Heaven— where Tim is gone to dwell V 

''• Did Tim know the way f aaked Ted. 

*• Tes, don't you remember how he loved to pray, 
and to learn and repeat the texts and hymns Rose 
taught him, which tell of Jesus — ^Who is the way 
to Heaven?" 

" Yes, I know that !" answered Ted. 

" Then don't you think you will want to know 
as much as little Tim knew, before you go on those 
great deep waters ? And suppose you should find 
poor sailor boys, or men, who don't know the way 
to Heaven — you could teach them ; and that 
knowledge would be the best of all, both for your- 
self and others !" 

" Yes, I dare say it might," replied Ted, " but I 
I don't see that I can learn that." 

" Not of yourself alone, but if you really try to 
learn, God will enable you both to know and to 
love it. Little Tim learned from Rose ; would you 
like to go and see our Curate with me, and for me 
to ask him to take you into his class of boys, that 
you may learn that knowledge T 

** Yea, I should not mind t\i«k.\," 
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" Very well, then, we will go ; and I think by the 
time we have found the ship, you will be ready for 
it, with knowledge to make you happy yourself, and 
a comfort and blessing, I trust, to others." 

William returned with Joe to London, leaving 
Ted full of spirit for his trades ; and received under 
the Curate's care, to learn that which hath the 
promise, not only of the life that now is, but of that 
which is to come. Ted inherited his mother's 
energy, and, being -a general favourite, he found 
little difficulty in persuading the village trades- 
people to teach him something of their skill — some 
idea how their work was done, and their tools 
handled; besides—a refusal was not very easily 
given to one who had no idea of taking it. The 
Curate, in his walk through the village, would see 
his little scholar busy at the wheelwright's side ; or 
look down upon his merry face in the cobbler's 
stall — ^intent with earnest gravity on mending some 
worn-out boot. Samson went to London at Christ- 
mas. And so passed away the village winter. 

Old Willy's health had long been visibly declin- 
ing; ttere were those who thought the old man 
would not see another spring, and not without 
reason— for in the frost of February he took to his 
bed, from which he never rose again. Widow Jones 
was his nurse, Mercy his comfort, and Jem his 
earthly stay and dependence. Rose was often sent 
by her mother with somethiiig^aimixoTCL>i)Bifc\»jrMk\ 
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and Mrs. Smith herself was not seldom seen makir 
her way to the old man's cottage. Ted, to his ow 
perfect satisfaction, had soled a pair of old Willy 
boots, for which Dawson, the cobbler, said he shoul 
charge nothing, because the work was none of his 
so *i'ed carried them home, and set them down clos 
by old Willy's bed, ready for him as soon as 1: 
might be able to get up ; and from time to time tl 
ministering boy looked in to see whether the ol 
man had yet made trial of his new-mended boot 
But old Willy had trod the rough path of tb 
world to its end ; he had put off his shoes from hi 
feet, and he needed to be shod no more, save wit 
the preparation of the gospel of peace— whic 
time and use, so far from impairing, can onl 
serve to strengthen on the Heavenward pilgrim' 
feet. 

When the winter's rain was over and gone, an 
the flowers had appeared on the Earth, the time c 
the singing of birds was come, and the voice of th 
turtle was heard in the land— then it was they lai 
the old man to his rest. Herbert Clifford walke 
on one side of the coffin, and Jem on the other, an 
the village mourners followed. They had dug th 
old man's grave, by the young Squire's direction, a 
the foot of the lady's tomb, and there, with th 
words of blessing and the tears of affection, the; 
left him to rest. The cottage was shut up, th 
young Squire kept the key, «.ii^ Xltva ^^^Uin 
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mourned for three months, in desolation, the life 
it had sheltered from birth, and now had lost from 
its shelter for ever. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

" It grow up together with him, and with his children; and 
was unto him as a daughter." — 2 Sam. xii. 3. 

When three months had passed away, the young 
Squire went alone to old Willy's cottage ; he stayed 
some time in the house, then walked in the garden, 
and seemed engaged in a general consideration of 
the place. The next day workmen arrived, and the 
young Squire went to meet them. Then began pul- 
ling down and building up; the front of the cottage 
remained as it was, the room in which old Willy 
sat by day and slept by night was untouched, but 
other rooms were added behind, till the dwelling 
rose with its three chambers above, its back-kitcben 
and little dairy, and out-houses, complete. Some 
said it was going to be turned into a farm ; but no, 
it was a simple cottage still, too large for one person, 
but with every comfort for a family. The young 
Squire often walked down to the spot, looking 
with interest on all, and giving hia dk^Q.^Y<^\iS!. \r» 
"-he workmen. 
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Meantime the summer months were gliding by. 
Herbert was living alone with his widowed mother; 
she loved the poor, but not as her daughter had 
dona She supplied their wants, but felt it an 
effort to visit them. One day she stopped at widow 
Jones' door, and went in. Mrs. Clifford had never 
forgotten Mercy— the child in whom Miss Clifford 
had always taken more interest than in any other ; 
and Mrs. Clifford, knowing her to be of an age for 
service, and remembering her delicate look, was 
afraid lest any place of common work should prove 
beyond her strength, so she called on widow Jones 
to ask whether she had any wish about her grand- 
daughter that she could be aided in. Widow Jones 
replied that she had long been on the look-out for 
a situation for Mercy ; the field-work was too much 
for her, she had not the strength for it— and that 
was her fear about service, but she believed she 
must make inquiry for a place in the town before 
another winter came on. Hearing this, Mrs. Clif- 
ford offered to take Mercy, and have her trained . 
under her own maid, adding, " I should have her a 
good deal with me, she would have to read to me, 
and 4)0 carry out many little plans I may not feel 
able to undertake myself in the village. I believe 
her to be capable of this, and if it meets your wish, 
I shall be quite willing to try her." This proposal 
was received with overflowing gratitude by widow 
Jones; and when Mercy "keai^ oi SX., wJCcl ^^sSckJi^ 
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by her. To live still in her owii village, near her 
grandmother, and to wait on Madam — all this was 
more than hope could have believed, or imagination 
pictured ! So Mercy went to service at the Hall 
to wait on Mrs. CliflPord, and be trained under her 
maid. 

When September hung its ripe fruit upon the 
trees in old Willy's garden, the cottage stood com- 
plete ; the bricklayers, and carpenters, and thatch- 
ers, and glaziers, and painters were gone ; the door 
was again locked, and the place stood silent and 
peaceful. Then early one summer evening, just 
as Jem returned home from his work at the farm, 
the young Squire called at his cottage, saying, " I 
came to ask you and your mother to come and 
see the dear old man's dwelling. I have had it 
enlarged ; and you always took so much interest in 
it, that 1 wish to shew it to you myself." 

Widow Jones put on her bonnet, and walked up 
the lane with her son Jem and the young Squire. 
The sun was setting, and his parting beams fell 
upon the cottage-roof, and gilded the garden trees. 
The young Squire crossed the garden- stile, unlocked 
the door, and they went in. There was the same 
look about the open fire-place ; the very chair old 
Willy always sat in— with its crimson cushion— was 
there. The bed was gone, and in its place stood a 
bureau, and a larger table, and e\i"3i\^ xcsvisA '^'b 
room-'while flowers in pota "VAooicifc^ \xi ^^^^s^- 
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dow. '"What do you think of it]" asked the 
young Squire, as Jem and his mother looked round 
with wondering eyes. " 'Tis made wholly beautiful, 
I am sure !" said Jem. " There is not the cottage 
like to it in the place !" said widow Jones. 

"Then, Jem, what do you say to being my 
tenant, and bringing your old mother to live here 
in comfort] " 

" Well, sir, I am afraid I should fail more in the 
doing, than the saying, so far as that is concerned ; 
my best wages could never clear the rent of such a 
place as this !*' 

" And I suppose," said the young Squire, ** you 
would find it hard to be persuaded that a house 
could be honestly tenanted without the payment of 
money ! But you need not fear robbing me when 
I say you shall pay me no rent, for I hold this 
dwelling a sacred place, for many reasons, and so 
long as I can find a faithful heart to inhabit it, I 
never mean to let it for money ! I make it your 
home now, and your mother's till such time as you 
may receive notice to quit it — which will not be 
with my desire, so long as life is granted you, if you 
are enabled to maintain the same character as that 
which wins my regard for you now. You will find 
the upper rooms furnished as well as this. The 
furniture is all your own, I purchased it for you : 
the house and land you hold as my tenant — in 
proof of which you may ahvaya a^u^ \x^ Vi \*\ia Hall 
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ihe first dish of rosy apples you gather from the 
trees I planted ! There is a small field, that was 
part of the little place when bought ; I let it to 
the fanner who had hired it before, old WiUy 
having no use for it ; but I have now attached it to 
the cottage, and had a gate made into it from the 
garden : you can let it or use it, as you like, only 
seeing that it is kept in grass, and not dug up 
without my consent. And may old Willy's God 
grant you to live to as blessed and peaceful an old 
age as he enjoyed .beneath this roof 1 " Widow 
Jones and her son were filled with surprise and 
gratitude. The Squire let them speak their own 
broken words of thankfulness, that they might not 
afterwards feel distressed at having said nothing. 
And then talking a few minutes more with them, 
and telling widow Jones that he should request his 
mother to let her granddaughter be sent to them 
the next day te help them move in, he left them 
with the key in their possession. 

The move was soon effected — where everything 
was prepared beforehand for use and comfort. 
Widow Jones sold off most of her old furniture, 
saying there was scarce a piece of it that was fit 
so much as to see inside of such a place as the 
Squire had prepared for her Jem ! and there, with 
Mercy's help, they slept in peace the following 
night : widow Jones only expressing her fear, as 
to how she could ever bTmg\i"et ixmA\»<^ ^'^ ^i»J«k 
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of such things as stood on every side there— look 
which way you would ! When the young Squire 
went to college in October, he left Jem quietly 
settled in his new abode. The village rejoiced in 
the good fortune of honest Jem ; for Jem was, as 
may be supposed, a general favourite. Was he not 
always ready to lend a helping hand, to tender some 
kindly office in sickness or trouble, and at all times 
to speak a pleasant wordi None but the bad 
could have failed to look kindly on Jem ! But 
among the general pleasure, none was more warmly 
expressed than Mrs. Smith's ; her regard for both 
mother and son seemed to make her pleasure in 
the event double: and never could honest labourer 
and faithful servant, and dutiful son, have entered 
a new abode with more pleasant feeling to himself 
and others— than honest Jem when he called the 
home of old Willy his own I 

At the farm, William's return had been anxiously 
looked for, this year: but when the time drew near 
he wrote word to his father, that though very 
sorry to be absent longer, he did feel a wish to 
wait one year mora His uncle, he said, would 
be glad to detain him, and offered to raise his 
salary again — ^but he did not feel bound on that 
account ; still there were reasons that would make 
him glad of another year, and though he felt the 
disappointed hope more, he was sure, than any one 
else could, yet, if his father were willing, he cer- 
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tainly should wish to stay till the following July, 
when he hoped to be down in time to put the first 
sickle to the corn ! Samson was getting on well 
in his uncle's business and favour ; Joe was as 
happy as possible, and plainly giving satisfaction 
in the merchant's office — and by next year Joe 
expected to find a ship for Ted. So the hope of 
the parents was still deferred ; and a short visit 
from their three sons was all they could that year 
eiyoy. William said nothing as to his reason for 
wisldng to remain longer in London ; but every 
thing seemed going on well for the three brothers ; 
and it was not difficult for farmer Smith to believe 
that to have William to watch over the other 
two was a great security for them. 

In the following winter the old Clergyman died. 
Much anxiety was felt in the village as to whether 
the Curate would remain ; the anxiety of Mrs. 
Smith equalled that felt by farmer Smith and 
Rose, and great was the universal joy when it was 
known that Mrs. Clifford had presented the living 
to the Curate, and that now the villagers might 
hope he would live and die among them. The 
late Clerg3rman's widow remained some months in 
the rectory, and everything went on as before ; till 
one day farmer Smith returned from market with 
an unusually clouded brow. 

" I never saw you look more like bad \i<5i'^%^* 
said Mrs. Smith, " what ha& \i?i.^^eii^^^' 
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Farmer Smith was silent 

"Come, now," said Mrs. Smith, "bad will be 
none the better for waiting, I may as well know 
to-day as to-morrow." 

" It's only the horse !" said farmer Smith. " I 
saw a paper in the town, and there's to be a sale at 
the rectory, and Black Beauty is in the list." 

"Well," replied Mrs. Smith, "he is none of 
yours now ! and you can't take up with vexing 
over the sale of other people's creatures. Not but 
what I am sorry enough myself, but I have seen 
the good of his going since, and you must think of 
that. If WiU laid the first stone of Joe's good for- 
tune, it was the horse helped you to set him on it ; 
you could not have done it without him. I am 
sure I made sin enough of it before, so I have 
reason to bear with it now. I am only thankful 
the child does not know of his going— he used to 
count so of seeing the creature pass by ! but he is 
better off ; and we, why we must take the rough 
with the smooth as it comes, and be thankful there's 
One who can make them both *work together for 
good,' as the Minister tells us." 

Farmer Smith felt relieved, for he had dreaded 
the telling his wife, or her knowing that the 
favourite horse was to be put up to the highest 
bidder. The young Squire was absent at college ; 
and many a time farmer Smith thought, had he 
but been at the Hall tloL^te \t^ \itUd doubt that he 
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would have bought the favourite, and then the 
creature would but have exchanged one good stable 
for another, still in sight of its first possessors. But 
the young Squire was away, so there was no pro- 
spect but that of soon looking his last on Black 
Beauty. 

No further mention was made of the subject, till 
a day or two after, Ted rushed in exclaiming, 
"Mother, where's father *? there's to be a sale at 
the rectory, and Black Beauty's down in the list I 
the bill is up on the blacksmith's shop— I saw it 
myself !" 

" Well, child, the rector's lady has as much right 
to sell the horse as your father had —it was his 
then, and it's hers now." 

" What, don't you mind about it then, mother V 

" Mind ! child, what's the use of minding 1 I 
have vexed too much already for the poor beast ! 
Don't you say a Word to your father about it ; I 
shall mind that if you do ; let him forget it if he 
can.'' 

" But, mother, father can't forget it ! How can 
he forget, when he must hear and know all about it?" 

" Well, don't you say a word to make him think 
the more ; you try and make the best of it, not the 
worst— that's what you have to do." 

"I know what I shaU do," repHed Ted, *'I shall 
just write off and tell William !" 

''Ho, that I do forbid," ssid Ux^. ^tssv^n "' Vs^ 
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why in the world should you want to worry him 
with it] do you think he has not felt enough 
about it abeady V 

"Yes, mother, but then I know William has 
some money ; I am quite sure of that, and a great 
deal too, for when I asked him if he had not last 
time he was down, he said, ' What you woidd call 
a great deal perhaps !' so I know he has, and then 
he could just send and buy Black Beauty away 
from them all !'* 

"That does not signify,*' replied Mrs. Smith. 
" If William has money, he has earned it hardly 
enough, and I would not for the world have it 
taken from him to buy back a horse." 

" Well, mother, William does not care for money^ 
I am sure, for he said when I asked him if he had 
not got a great deal, that he would have given all 
up over and over again to be only yard-boy on 
father's farm— if there had been none but himself 
he had to think of ! so I am sure he can't care for 
money ! and everybody knows how he cared for 
that horse !" 

" Never mind, child, it's plain enough he did not 
wish to be after buying him back, or he could have 
said as easy as not, * If there's a sale, you might let 
me know !' but he never said a word about it in 
any letter, and if we write to him about it, why it 
will put him up to do it just to please us, and I 
would not have that on any a^c^ovwiX., \ ^'wSMk uot 
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have a word written to any one of them till the 
sale is over, you remember I have said it !" 

"Well, mother, if I must not speak to father nor 
William, I declare I will go off to the sale and see 
after the horse myself ! and I will speak a word to 
whoever buys him— let it be who it will, if it's no 
more than to tell them what our Minister told us 
in our class— it may stick by them, and fright them 
a little, if they don't use him as they should. I 
would not have him bought and led off, and no one 
to speak a word for him for anything !" 

"Very well,'' replied Mrs. Smith, "so long as 
you keep to what our Minister says, you are safe 
enough !" And Ted, satisfied at having at last 
fixed upon something he might do, grew more 
composed on the subject, and when alone with his 
father, he said, "Never you mind, father, about 
Black Beauty's being sold off again, I have just got 
a word to say to whoever buys him that may be of 
good use to the horse ; I mean to be up at the sale, 
and see all about it, and then I can tell you, 
father." And the thought of this seasonable ad- 
dress that was to be made to the buyer of Black 
Beauty, with the care necessary in composing and 
recomposing it to make it as brief and forcible as 
possible, changed the prospect of the approaching 
sale into an event of effort and interest, rather 
than of distress to Ted. 

The morning of the aa\e am^^^. '•'-^^^^^et'i^ 
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said Ted, '*I must be ofif now, and I want. my 
best jacket, no one will care for me if I don't look 
something* respectable." So Mrs. Smith brought 
Ted his best jacket, which was of dark blue, having 
been his particular request as most suitable for one 
who was soon to be a sailor ; arrayed in this, with 
his round straw hat on the side of his head, and his 
little cane in his hand, he set off to the sale. 
" Never you mind, father !" said Ted, as he stopped 
to speak to his parent on the green slope from the 
house, " I am off to the sale, just to do what can 
be done, and then I will come home and tell you. 
And there's sure to be good come of it, father, 
though we may never know it, for the Minister 
says, when the right thing is done, if people don't 
think of it at first, they will sooner or later ; and I 
know just what he said about those who have to 
do with dumb creatures ; so never you mind, 
father, I am now off for the sale ! Tell mother not 
to think about dinner for me, there's no saying 
when I shall be back." " Take care what you are 
after !" said the father. But off ran the minister- 
ing boy to watch over Black Beauty, and speak the 
word of warning he had heard from the Minister's 
lips, to whoever might purchase the horse. 

It was a heavy day to farmer Smith—this second 

sale of the favourite horse, close by his own door, 

and he not able to purchase it back, nor now to 

Iiave any control over tko la^a.xi^ m\ft -^hich it 
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passed. The creature had been bom and reared 
' on his farm, had played with his children, fed from 
their hands, he had himself broken it in for use, 
and it would leave its food or its pasture at any 
time at the first sound of his voice — ^the after-tie 
may be strong between master and steed, but it is 
on the farm where the creature is borii, and reared, 
and trained, that the feeling becomes all but a 
family bond ! 

Mrs. Smith took the event more quietly, her heart 
had been broken up by the bitter anguish of re- 
morse — remorse for years of pride and self-will ; 
and though the balm of Heavenly love may bind 
up such broken hearts, yet must the surface-changes 
of life have but comparatively little power to dis- 
tress — where sorrow so far deeper still lies within. 
Yet Mrs. Smith did feel it ; and the point in which 
it touched her most, was her sense of what the sor- 
row of little Tim would have been— to have had 
his favourite sold away a second time, where he 
could never see him pass. But Mrs. Smith spoke 
not of this ; she had learned to endure in silence, 
conscious of the past— when her personal annoy- 
ances were always made a subject of distress for 
others ; so she now made an effort to hide her own 
feeling, and comfort those around her. Eose saw 
her father's grave expression of face, and stepping 
out beside him after dinner, said, "Never mind^ 
father, J think it's better t\ie\ioi«>^ ^Q>d^^\ife\."5^^3cc 
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quite away before Will comes home, or lie would 
always be seeing him, and then you know, father, 
perhaps he could not help wishing for him, and 
that would be wrong now he is sold away ; and it 
would be vexing to William, and to Joe — ^if he knew 
that William could not help wishing him back ; so 
I think it's best, father." 

" So it is, Rose, I dare say, if I could but be sure 
of his being well off." 

" But, father, God made the creatures ; and when 
we can't take care of them any longer we must leave 
them to Him ! I am sure, father, you did the best 
you could, and then if we don't feel satisfied, that 
looks as if we could not trust God Almighty ; and 
you know it says in the Bible, the sparrow does not 
fall to the ground without our Heavenly Father !" 

" So it does. Rose ; I will think of that. Oh, if 
my mother could but hear how you comfort me ! 
But I have a hope now, that I shall shew you to her 
some day in Heaven, and tell her how her, prayers 
were all answered, though she never knew it" So 
farmer Smith passed on with livelier step to his men, 
and Rose went back to iron at her mother's side. 

Ted had not returned to dinner ; and now his 
mother, each time she paused in her work and set 
the iron down upon the stand, gave a glance from 
the window. 

" I can't think what the child is stopping after, 
aU tim time" at lengtih said ilLx^, ^tkl^. 
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^* I dare say Black Beauty came near the end of 
the sale," replied Kose, " and he said he should not 
stir from the place till he saw what became of him." 

Mrs. Smith said no more; only looking from 
time to time along the distant road. Four o'clock — 
five o'clock passed, and Rose prepared the tea ; the 
ironing was finished and all cleared away, the table 
was set, the toast made, farmer Smith came in, but 
no Ted appeared. 

" I cannot think what the boy is after !" said 
Mrs. Smith. "I wish you would just step and 
see ; and tell him he must come home. I would 
not have him stay after dark among a set*of horse- 
dealers for anything !" 

Farmer Smith took his hat and went ; and Mrs. 
Smith watched at the window— watched till she 
saw him returning alone. "Where's the child 1" 
asked Mrs. Smith, " I wish enough you had brought 
him." 

" I don't think he will take any harm," replied 
farmer Smith. "I saw Beetlebright, the horse- 
dealer, there, and I asked him to have an eye on 
the boy, who was in the very thick of it, amongst 
them all, looking on as earnest as possible : I could 
not catch a sight from his eye ; and Beetlebright 
told me the horse was coming on directly, so I came 
off, for I could not stand to see him led up ! But 
I was not sorry I went, for I heard some good 
news .'" 
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" Did you T asked Mrs. SmitJi ; and her tone 
betrayed how far she was from indifference on the 
subject. 

" Yes, Beetlebright told me he knew who had 
given orders to have the horse purchased, and I 
might be sure he would have a good master if ever 
he had !'' 

"WeU that's a comfort," said Mrs. Smith, "I 
am sure I am thankful enough ! Did he say who 1" 

" No, he turned off at that ; and I thought no 
doubt he would not be free* of speaking before- 
hand, and I heard them call for the horse, so I 
came off." 

Upon this, Mrs. Smith, and Rose and her father 
sat down to tea, but with more feeling than 
appetite. 

" Just look here. Miss Rose 1" said Patience the 
maid, stepping quickly up to the door of the family 
kitchen, which always stood open. 

All ran to the window, being ready for any 
alarm. There came the boy, in blue jacket and 
straw hat, mounted on Black Beauty, as large as 
life, and as steady as Time, stepping down the old 
familiar hill, the home-road to the farm, which he 
had never trod since the day that Joe led him 
away. All hurried out from the door : Rose flew 
down the sloping green to the valley at the foot of 
the hill, where Black Beauty, at meeting her, 
stopped of his own accord, ati^ s^x^^^ \d& \\ft<ik^ 
and put Ma nose into her liiaiid. 
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" Now, Eose, that will do ; don't you see I want 
to be off to father !" said Ted. And Black Beauty 
started on the accustomed canter along the path 
up the greensward that led to the wicket-gate of 
the garden. 

" Do go and see," said Mrs. Smith, " what the 
boy is after !" 

But farmer Smith stood still with Mrs. Smith 
beside the garden-gate, at which, in a minute more, 
Black Beauty made a stand. 

" What in the world have you been after, boy 1 
What are you doing with the hosre V asked Mrs. 
Smith ; while Kose came breathless from her run, 
and stood beside. But now Black Beauty's turn 
was come to give expression to his feeling,— he 
stood again upon home-ground, close to his master, 
who had never spoken to him since the parting 
day; he rested his head upon his master's shoulder, 
stepped from side to side, reached down his nose 
and courted the caress first of one and then the 
other — while all seemed to fail in its power to ex- 
press the noble creature's joy. The labourers were 
returning home from the 'farm, laden with their 
implements and baskets, and they gathered won- 
dering round. Jem and the yard-boy, and Patience 
too, were there— all looking intent on the mystery; 
while Mrs. Smith hastily repeated her inquiry, — 

" What in the world are you after^ bo^ \ ^^sSsia 
hasten I say, atnd speaik it owt V^ 
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"Now, mother/' said Ted, seated like a chieftain 
on his charger, " don't look as if you thought it 
must be wrong because I have done it !" 

"Done whatr said Mrs. Smith; "what have 
you done 1" 

" Why, brought the horse home, mother !" 

" But how came you by him 1 that's what I want 
to know." 

" Well, mother, I did not steal him— though you 
look as if you were afraid I had ; nor beg him, nor 
borrow him; he was given me right away for 
father as I stood there." 

" Who by ]" asked farmer Smith, anxiously and 
earnestly. 

" Why, I don't know, father ; only it was the man 
who bought him, so I suppose he had a right to 
give him if he liked !" 

" I am afraid, there's some mistake in it !" said 
farmer Smith seriously, — looking along the road to 
see if explanation, clearer than his boy's, might be 
coming there,— but no one was in sight 

" Well— now, father, you listen, and I will just 
tell you," said Ted, still seated on the creature- 
yet restless with its joy. " As soon as ever they 
led up the horse there was a man came and stood 
near where I was ; he seemed, I thought, to be 
thinking of buying, and I wished he might ; for I 
liked the look of him. Well, they kept bidding, 
and I got in such a way, tor tti^ laaxi s^med ever 
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SO many times as if he would let him go, and he 
kept so quietly at it that at last I did not know 
who had the horse ; but I foimd he was gone down 
to some one, so I kept asking, * Who has him 1 
who has him ]' and they pointed to this man. So 
I watched my opportunity when he was pretty well 
alone, and then I went up and just said what I 
had to say to him, as to his care of the horse ! 
Well, he listened, and when I had done, he said, 
* You come along with me, and see what you think 
of my usage !' so I went with him, and he never 
said a word more, but unpacked this saddle and 
bridle— only you see, father, what a saddle it is,'' 
said Ted, tumbling himself off and lifting up the 
lappets, more thoroughly to display the saddle's 
excellence. 

" Well, child, what then ]" asked his mother. 

" Why, when he had done putting them on, and 
seeing they were all right, he said, *Now, little 
master, have you a mind to ride V and before I 
knew what to say, he had lifted me up. O how 
the good creature did paw the ground when I was 
once upon him ! he knew me as well as anything ! 
and thought he was coming off here, I know he 
didr 

"Well, child, but go on !" said Mrs. Smith. 
' " Dear me, mother, I don't know any more ! 
only when the man had lifted me on, he said^ 
*You go and preach yoxu ae>rcaoxL\i^^<5ros:\^b5sis^^ 
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for he is the owner of this horse now ; and you tell 
him that if he does not know how to take care of 
him he has a son that can teach him ! And I will 
be down after you presently, when I have settled 
some other business/ " 

" Was it Beetlebright, the horsedealer T asked 
' farmer Smith. 

" I don't know, father, but I think I have seen 
him before in the town." 

"But did he not say a word of who sent 
himr 

" Why he sent him, father ! he bought him and 
sent him." 

" Nonsense, child ; a horse-dealer would never 
make me such a present !" 

" Here's some one now coming down the road, 
sir," said one of the men. They all watched ; and 
farmer Smith soon descried the substantial figure 
of Beetlebright the horse-dealer, who made his way 
to the assembled group. 

" I'm afraid," said farmer Smith, stepping for- 
ward, " we are under some little mistake in stop- 
ping the horse at our gate !" 

" Not a bit of it," replied the horse-dealer, " if 
you can trust that hand-writing, and I think it's 
as good and honest a hand as I have seen for 
many a day !" So saying, the horse-dealer gave 
a sealed letter to farmer Smith, who opened it and 
read : 
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''Deab Father, 

" It was my sorrow to cost you your favourite 
borse ; you did not spare him, neither did William, 
and now it is my joy to have eamedjhim back 
again, I have been so a&aid I should not get 
money enough before — for some reason or other — 
he might be sold off ! I have never spent so much 
as a sixpence, no, nor a penny, I think, that I 
could do without ; and now I have twenty pounds 
in hand, over and above what you had for him, so 
I am sure of it now. I hope I am thankful, I am 
sure I think I am. Don't let a word be said to 
William, but when he comes home let the horse be 
taken to meet him. — Be sure you don't let him 
know till then I My love to mother, and Bose, 
and Ted. 

^' Your affectionate and dutiful son, 

"Joseph Smith." 

Farmer Smith put the letter into his wife's hand, 
and turned to the horse to hide his feeling. 

" Well, I suppose it's all right 1" said the horse- 
dealer. "Here's my commission too, with the order 
for the new saddle and bridle;" and he put an open 
letter into farmer Smith's hand. "As to what your 
son says upon paying my charge on the commission, 
thaf s all paid already in the pleasure of the job— I 
can say I never had a pleasanter ; and if such a. la^l 
does not ton out well, 1 AouiXi'tckSs^ ^^?^<:i ^^^: 
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" Who has done it, father ?" asked Kose. 

" Why Joe himself !" said her father ; " he says 
he has never spent a sixpence he could help, for 
fear he might not have the money ready when 
an opportunity of buying the creature might 
come." 

" Well done, Joe I" said Ted. " 111 be up to you, 
when I'm a sailor, though." 

" It's master Joe ! it's master Joe has done it him- 
self !" was repeated among the men ; and casting 
a pleased expressive look at the father of such a 
son, they began to disperse to their homes, to tell 
there how master Joe had never rested till he 
bought back the black horse to his father's stable. 
Mrs. Smith gave back the letter to her husband, 
and turned within doors, glad at that moment to 
escape observation. 

" Well, you will be thinking, I suppose, of leading 
him off to his stable V* said the horse-dealer. " I 
wish you joy of him, and twenty times more of 
such a son. And then I will just step in with you, 
for I am altogether done up with my day's work." 
Ted led the horse, and farmer Smith followed, and 
Jem to unsaddle him, and Eose followed also. Ted 
made aU haste to give the horse a feed, but the crea- 
ture, when he stooped to receive it, looked around, 
as if ^mething were missing. ''Come, Black 
Beauty, eat !" said Ted, impatient to give the first 
food; but the horse, while Tie atoo^^aa V^aA. vdl 
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obedience, still lifted his large eye, and looked to 
the door. 

"Look, father, what's the matter T said Ted. 
" Black Beauty won't eat." 

" Never mind,*' said Bose, " don't say a word, he 
is watching for little Tim. Here, put his food in 
the manger, he will eat when we are gone ; and 
come in to tea, do, Ted; you have had nothing 
since breakfast." 

So Ted spread out the food in the manger, and 
followed his father and the horse-dealer, with Bose, 
in to tea. 

" What's the matter, mother T asked Ted, as his 
mother stooped to tuck him up in his little bed that 
night. 

" Nothing, dear," answered his mother ; " only 
I was thinking how good Joe had been." 

" Well, mother, I would wait till Joe was bad, 
before I cried about him," said Ted. 

"Ah, Ted," replied his mother, "perhaps you 
may know some day what it is to shed a tear for 
goodness you don't deserve ; for the Lord's good- 
ness, if not for man's." 

" Was that all you were thinking of, mother ?" 
asked Ted, concerned at the sight of his mother's 
tears. 

" Well, I was thinking of little Tim, and how 
delighted he would have been to see the ha«A 
come back." 
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** Well, mother, you need not cry about him ; we 
read in our class to the Minister, how they ride on 
white horses in Heaven; and he is better off there, 
mother." 

" So he is, dear," replied Mrs. Smith; and kissing 
her boy, she left him to sleep on his pillow, and 
turned away to think of her children on Earth, and 
her youngest in glory in Heaven. 

At last came the bright harvest month, July; and 
before the sickle was put to the corn, William was 
to return. And Joe got leave of a few days' ab- 
sence also, having obtained a berth for Ted on 
board a merchant-ship. The two brothers travelled 
outside the coach. O what a day was that for 
William — all his best hopes fulfilled, and he re- 
turning, after so many years of absence, to live at 
home again and farm his father's land ! Chesnut 
was put in the gig, and Ted was to ride Black 
Beauty, for William, with the new saddle and 
bridle. All day the farm had been in commotion ; 
Patience scrubbing and cleaning the always clean 
house; Mrs. Smith baking her largest variety of best 
approved viands ; Kose hanging the new little cur- 
tains she had made at the window of what was now 
to be William's room ; men and boys getting all 
things in their best order— in preparation for 
Master William's return ; while Ted devoted him- 
self exdusively and entirely to the grooming of 
Black Beauty, Then came \,\ie ^\,«^m^-\:\ss!kft^^\iKc. 
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farmer Smith went off in the gig, and Ted— in 
bine jacket and straw hat— on Black Beauty, who 
ambled and capered along as if he knew it to be a 
festive occasion. 

"Ah! you good old fellow,'' said Ted; "you 
little think who you will have to bring home again 
with you." 

Mrs. Smith watched from the door till the gig 
and the horse were out of sight, then turned within 
to hasten preparations with Rose. The coach was 
still miles away, when the gig and Black Beauty 
made their halt at the next village inn ; but after 
long waiting a cloud of dust came in sight, — then 
the four grey horses, and men's hats on the top of 
the coach. Now Ted had made Black Beauty stand 
full in view across the road, while he concealed 
himself behind the gig. 

"There's father!" said William, and standing 
up he seemed ready to spring from the top of the 
coach, before ever it stopped at the inn. And then 
in a minute more, he added, " Why, Joe, I declare, 
if there isn't Black Beauty waiting for some one ; 
how unfortunate, just when father's come !" 

" O, father's got over all that now," said Joe, 
" and does not mind the sight of him the least." 

William looked at Joe as if he doubted not only 
the fact, hut also that Joe could suppose forgetf ul- 
ness possible ; but he said nothing^ atvd tk^ ^'^'^^^ 
stopped, and William vraa t\i^ ^a^\» X» ^'^'^ '^'^'^ ^"^ 
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the ground, and he wrung his father's hand with a 
grasp that said more than words ; and then— quite 
unable to resist the temptation — ^turned to speak to 
Black Beauty. The faithful creature knew his 
young master, and had chafed and stamped after 
William's descent from the coach, till he turned 
and laid his hand upon his neck. 

" Why, Ted, my boy, what are you doing here T 
said William, suddenly perceiving his younger 
brother. 

" Holding your horse for you, sir." 

" O Ted, Ted," said William, half-reproachfully; 
" do you know who the horse is waiting for T 

"For you, sir." 

" Come, come," said William, " no joking about 
that. Now, father, if Joe has the luggage, well be 
off." 

Joe had been engaged in securing the packages, 
William seemed to have forgotten, and then step- 
ping to Black Beauty's side, he took the bridle 
from Ted, and putting it in WiUiam's hand, said, 
" Your merchant-brother, William, has bought him 
back — the first-fruits of his earnings." 

" You don't mean it T said William. 

" Yes, Will, but I do ; and none can say he is 

the worse for being twice bought and sold for the 

sake of a brother !" William looked on Joe — and 

that look was enough, but still he said in a low 

tone, **0 Joe, I little thougJoJci oi ^Qoha ^>aKa. ^^xb. 
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were so bent on saving !" And he sprang on Black 
Beauty, who knew his rider, and gently rearing, 
darted forward, on— by the well-known lanes, 
passed the old familiar fields where every tree and 
hedge-row seemed to greet his return ; on — out of 
sight and sound of the tardier steed behind him, 
swiftly on, his own horse bore him, to the home of 
his heart and toil. There in the sweet summer 
evening, his mother stood and watched with Rose, 
not on the door-step,' but beside the garden-gate ; 
while Rover at the first cadence of Black Beauty's 
measured trot, bounded down the sloping green- 
sward, and hearing his master's greeting whistle, 
tried once and again to leap upon his horse, and 
welcome him there. But on Black Beauty bore his 
rider— till he sprang from the saddle to meet his 
mother's loss and tear of welcome, and fold his 
sister to his heart ; while the horse stood unheld 
beside him, looking on— as if with sympathising 
feelings. 

It was finally decided by force of William's and 
Joe's persuasions, that as there was yet a fortnight 
at least before harvest, fanner and Mrs. Smith 
should accompany Joe and Ted on their return to 
London, to have the satisfaction of seeing Ted's 
captain and ship, and for their own refreshment 
and interest : while William and Rose kept all in 
order at home. So they went up ^.e-cot^Xi!?^ ^^'i^ 
in high spirits at the prospect \)^iat^ >KfiK^^ ^^fofia- 
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William's full approval at tlie attainments lie liad 
made ; and neither father nor^mother harassed by 
any home anxieties to lessen the pleasure of their 
visit. The novelty of the complete change was 
very beneficial to both farmer and Mrs. Smith. 
They were most kindly entertained by their child- 
ren's friends ; the old merchant receiving them at 
his country-house to dinner, and promising Mrs. 
Smith, the first opportunity that oflfered, to come 
down and spend a day or two at the farm ; adding 
that he should take care to bring her son Joseph 
with him, for he was quite sure he was a son that 
never went down to his home without a welcome 
for himself and all he took with him. Mrs. Smith 
confessed that London was not so bad as she ex- 
pected, and might do very well for people not used 
to the country. Joe insisted on paying all the 
expense of the visit, which he said was a pleasure 
his labour had earned — and that now having bought 
back Black Beauty, had his parents in London, and 
obtained a place on shipboard for Ted, he should 
begin life again with fresh spirit. Ted was left 
with Joe and Samson, ready to take his place on 
board ship as soon as necessary; and farmer and 
Mrs. Smith returned, greatly refreshed and bene- 
fited by the inspiriting change. 

On the evening of the day of their return, Wil- 

llam asked his father and mother to take a walk 

across the farm with, liiiii and "^.o^^, \.q ^\iL^>3ckS?5 
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a^eed; William with gravest composure walked 
and talked at their side ; but Kose seemed to find 
it difficult to keep their meditative pace ; she was 
always before them, leading. the way, till at last 
they came in sight of the two white cottages with 
gardens stretching at either end, built by farmer 
Smith's mother, and lost by him through means of 
the only loan he ever borrowed. Kose still led the 
way, till her parents had nearly reached them, 
then turning round, she looked all expectation at 
William. 

" O you secret-keeper," said he ; " you tell it 
twenty times over ! I shall know how to trust you 
again." 

" Why, Will, I never said a word !" replied Rose, 
coming to his side. 

" No, nor much need you should," he answered, 
smiling. And then turning to his father he said, 
" There, father, it was grandmother's cottages kept 
me this last year in London." 

" Your grandmother's cottages ! What do you 
mean ?" 

" Because, father, when I went away from home, 
I came the last thing and looked at them, and I 
resolved I never would leave business in London 
if I could help it, till I had bought them back for 
you ! I got put from it twice, with getting Joe up 
and Samson, but I kept on at my aim. J^<^ ^ss.^\. 
shared one room, aa we ^d ^\. Vwel^^^jcl^"^^ ^s^^ 
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woilld have believed, perhaps, for how little we 
maDcaged ; but I found last year the man had no 
mind to part with them, and I was forced' to offer 
a higher sum than I had by me, so the purchase 
was fixed for this year — and I stayed on to earn it. 
And now, mother, if farming quite fails, there's a 
cottage rent-free for you and father and Rose, and 
another beside it for me— and my hands will be 
able, I should hope, with Grod's blessing, to earn 
bread for us all. They are bought in father's name, 
and are as much his as they ever were. I knew 
that was the best sheaf I could reap and bring 
home for him and for you." 

This was true — no earthly gift could perhaps 
have so much gratified farmer SmitL His mo- 
ther's cottages, left to him by will, lost by debt, 
and now restored by his son — effacing the memory 
of the loss to him so painful, were a treasured 
possession indeed ! 

" There's a refuge, at least, now, mother," said 
William, as his mother turned silently to take his 
arm home. 

" Yes, Will, my son's refuge for me on Earth : 
and, I trust, my Saviour's in Heaven." 

So William returned to his home, and began life 
as a farmer again. 

Soon after the young Squire came of age, it was 

neceasa^ry to appoint a fresh steward for the estate 

on which he resided, to watch. o\ei «ii^x^««^lhfl 
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rents of the farms, and for all such affairs as 
belong to the office of a farm-steward. He had 
looked forward to this change, and made his own 
choice as to who should fill this office — so important 
in the manner of its exercise to the comfort as well 
as to the integrity of those over whom the steward 
is appointed to watcL No sooner was the office 
vacant, than William was sent for to the Hall, and 
it was offered to him. 

Farmer Smith's farm was not large, and it would 
be easy for William still to live with his parents, 
assist his father on the farm, and yet accomplish 
all that this new employment would require of 
him ; while the yearly salary received would make 
the circumstances of his family all he could desire 
— for it was only the difficulty of being always 
ready with his rent that kept farmer Smith's mind 
harassed by his business. So William gratefully 
accepted the offer, and was appointed farm-steward 
of the estate. 

Rose never left her childhood's home. Some- 
times her mother questioned the wisdom of her 
choice, but she would answer, with a smile, " It is 
not duty binds me, mother; I have no will to leave 
you. Life away from you and father looks all 
strange to me. There can be no home to me like 
your home, my mother." 

THE ^lf^T>, 



